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FOR A DRINK IN FEVERS 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says : 
“ I have used it as a pleasant and cooling drink 
in fevers, and have been very much pleased | 
with it,” 


Route, fe, to Komoka, Ontario. 


Arrangements have been made with the Lehigh | 
Valley Kailroad for a special car for Friends going 
to the meetings at Lobo, Ontario to be attached to 
the train leaving New York at 8 20 a.m, Eighth 
month 19, connecting at South Bethlehem with 
train leaving Philadelphia at 9am. Arriving at 
Niagara at 9.35 p.m. Arrangements have also been 
made for the party to remain all night at the Cata- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ract House, Niagara Falls, starting next day, via | 
Grand Trunk Railroad, to Komoka, the nearest 


station to Lobo. 


| For further information as to railroad and hotel 


rates, address 
J. W. HUTCHINSON, 
311 W. 84th Street, New York, N. Y. 





YOUNG ‘WOMAN FRIEND. GRADUATE OF 
Normal School at Millersville, Pa., and who 
can also teach Physical Culture, wishes 

tion as teacher. ('ntil Eighth month 15th, address 

M. H. , Rons Cottage, ( hautauqua, New York. 
FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, DESIRES TO 

rent room to a single, elderly, business 
Friend, for lodging only, in a family of two. 
Terms per week, $1.00. Address No. 29, this Office. 


0 A R DERS WANTED — FINE L( LOCATION, 
home comforts, good reference ; terms $5 to 
$8 per week. Address Box 91, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


ORTY-ONE VOLS FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- 
cer (2d to 42d) forsale. Price, $30. Well bound 
Address M. Wa Ue 1500 Race St., Philad’a, Pa. 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 








For Sale by y Grocers. 
a .5. WILTBERGER, 
233 N. Second St. . Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 








Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Historical Collections of 
The volume, Gwynedd.” 


“Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd,”’ 
published in 1584, has been for nearly ten years 
entirely “out of ’print,” and [ have had many 
applications for copies which I couid not suppiy. 

am now inclined to print a Second Edition of 
the book, as so many requests for copies are continu- 
ally sent me. I pro a limited edition, printed 
from the type, and if a sufficient response ‘snall be 
made to this annouhcement, will put the book again 
in press, without delay, 

he book contains three extended Genealogies, 
(the Evans, Roberts, and Foulke families), with 
other genealogical, historical, and sociological mat- 
ter. It makes about 400 pages octavo, and has a 
number of illustrations. 


The price will be $4.00, net ; postage or expressage | 


to be charged the wares 
OWARD M. JENKINS, 
Avalon, Gwynedd. Pennsylvania. 


osi- | 


‘THE -MELOS, 


| John Faber Miller, 
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LONG ; BEACH INN, 
Long Beach, New Jersey. 


Fishing, boating, and bathing. Terms, two in a 
room, $15 per week. Single rooms, $10. 


M. D. HENSZEY. 


i ; Home Comforts 
The Whittier, Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Near the Beach. 
First-elass in all Respects. 


James i. lloore. 


M. & Meet. H. M. epee 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being eentral, and 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Telephone 224. 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N.d , 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
Test naw. we would be pleased to offer you the 
comforts of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 


air. 
ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
_Proprietor. 


THE PENNHURST, _ 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Open alt the Year. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 


| cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 


and sun parior. 
JAMES HOOD. 


Genealogies Traced 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN, 
1813 N ‘. Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 


509 SwEDE STReet, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
.“~ AT-LAW, 


in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Alfred L. ‘Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
. 40 Imperial) Building, 411-415 Walnut St. 
Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


2 on ven to'serving families. Offiee, 
orth Eighth St., a Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 


Room No 
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BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’ 


‘‘ PERFECT FREEDOM.” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Action. 

The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 

The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 

New Year’s Sermon. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


With an Etched Portrait by W, H. W. BICKNELL 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas e. Brown & Co. 70 Pearl St., Boston 


NOW READY. 


‘Memoirs of the Life and Religious 
Labors of Sunderland P. Gardner.” 


694 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race wens Philad’a, Pa 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


NOW READY. ae 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends. 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 


| SCHOOL 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Fhila- 


delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
Send orders to 


PEIRCE §(HOOL«.... 


representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 

SECOND, THIRD aANnod FOURTH | FLOORS 

or RECORD BUILDING 


917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPH | Asem, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 


Pounder and Principal. 


A Commercial Schoo! of high grade, which 


couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<———~<«<< 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


Entrance examinations held daily 


y throughout 
the ve: 


E nrolimen nt blanks on onal ication 
*ssions '95—'96 begin Monday , September 
Night Sessions, September 16, 1895. 

». «iterature, including addresses of Ex- 
S cakes Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
y, free 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>> Assisted to Positions. 


| for circulars to 


~ TvorRY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 


are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the 
If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Te Procter & Gama.e Co. Oiw'ts. 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 
Read, consider and act without unn 


ecessary delay, 
and ree will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


of the ee 


New. York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAEN Chappaqua, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE» 
GRAMMAR 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary 
and College Preparato’ ory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


On | ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St , Phita, | 


"| Abington Friends’ School, 


For ~y~s and td Pupils 
of Both Se 
Near Jenkintown, Pa 0 miles 
from Philadel phia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
.iberal course of study. indergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 
surroundings ‘make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admit at anytime. Send 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Or Principal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


| One of the toremost and most successful schools in 


| the United States. 


Ideal location. The best of 


| teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 


And only $5.00 per week. Address 
G. M. PHILLIPS Ph. D.. Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, “_ 


Locust VaLLey, Lone ISLanpD. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. | 


Thorough reparing for admission to any 
college, or “Tarnihing 6 business education. 
Terms, for boarding Snolars, $150 per school year. 
The school is under the on care 4 Friends, and is 
easantly located on Long Islan 
From New York. For catalogue and parts 
FRANKLIN P. -AWILBON e*principal 
Locust V: 


Between Sixth month 15th Aaa iat an month 15th, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 





YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


SUCH As 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 


* CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 


1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 


| work. 


| Darlington Seminary y,,,.6% 


about 30 aoe | 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
Manujesurerso¢ _ Philadelphia. 
BAW BONE MANURRKS. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS 0U., PENNA 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories ; manual training in wood and metal 
For Catalogue, address 

GEv. L. MARIS, eeapal. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 


| will be re-opened in Frrgenps’ SCHOOL, WILMING- 
| Ton, 
Intermediate, High School, | 


DELAWARE, in Ninth month, in charge of 
Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalIL- 
MANN, now of Washington, D.8., will act as Con- 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 
now ready for distribution. 

Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars 


ISAAC T. a Pea 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
young women, leading to Classical, kngineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


g Ladies. 


Near the beautiful 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
16th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art = 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has nm 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms. $180 per year. 

For Illustrated Catalogus address the principal. 


Richard Darlington, Ph.D., 


West Chester, Penna. 


REMOVAL | 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


(B. Dorsgy & Sons. 
(| Frymiger & EDWARDS, 


The only surviving member left of Gee old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & 


Formerly of < 


'CHINA and GLASSWARE 


Removed to 1024 Market St. 


All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. Established 1815. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 


XXXI. 


In all our cares about worldly treasures, let us steadily 
bear in mind that riches, possessed by children who do not 
truly serve God, are likely to prove snares, that may more 
grievously entangle them in that spirit of selfishness and 
exaltation which stands in opposition to true peace and 
happiness. 


This is an extract from the Advices of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, in 1759. It will be found in Ezra Michener’s ‘‘ Retrospect of 
Early Quakerism ’’ (page 145). 

LOVE. 

Most men know love but as a part of life; 

They hide it in some corner of the breast, 

Even from themselves ; and only when they rest 
In the brief pauses of that daily strife, 
Wherewith the world might else be not so rife, 

They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy 

To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy) 
And hold it up to sister, child, or wife. 

Ah me! why may not life and love be one ? 
Why walk we thus alone, when by our side 
Love, like a visible God, might be our guide ? 
How would the marts grow noble, and the street, 
Worn like a dungeon floor by weary feet, 

Seem then a golden courtway of the sun! 

—Henry Timrod. 


REMARKS ON THE SIXTH QUERY. 

A paper on the first part of the Query (Illinois Yearly Meeting 

Discipline), read at Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, Illinois, Seventh 
month 13, 1895. 
SixTH Query: ‘‘ Do our members maintain a faithful 
testimony in favor of a free gospel ministry resting upon 
divine qualification alone? Do,they bear testimony 
against oppression, oaths, military services, clandestine 
trade, prize goods, and lotteries? ’’ 

We will first consider what is a ‘‘ free gospel minis- 
try’’ in favor of which we are asked to ‘* maintain a 
faithful testimony.’’ The word ‘* Gospel ’’ means ‘‘ glad 
tidings,’’ especially the ‘* good news concerning Christ 
and his salvation.’’ Ministry, in the sense in which we 
are using it now, means a giving, a dispensing, of these 
glad tidings of salvation ; consequently a ‘‘ free gospel 
ministry ’’ isa free dispensing to others, by qualified per- 
sons, of those truths concerning this salvation that have 
been revealed by the Holy Spirit unto them. These 
truths are within the grasp of every one (for Truth is 
omnipresent), some being better fitted than others to 
proclaim them, but that they are free for every one, and 
from the Fountain Head, even God himself, and have been 
from early times, is evident by passages from that grand 
old prophet Isaiah, where, in speaking for the Almighty, 
he says: ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money, come ye, buy and 
eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.’’ There must have been, even then, false 
teachers and false teachings, for he further says : ‘* Where- 
fore do ye spend money for that which is not bread, and 
your labor for that which satisfieth not? Hearken dili- 
gently unto me and eat ye that which is good, and let 
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your soul delight itself in fatness. Incline your ear and 
come unto me ; hear, and your soul shall live, and I will 
make an everlasting covenant with you, even the sure 
mercies of David.’’ This much for a definition of a 
‘* free gospel ministry.’’ Now, why are Friends called on 
to sustain it? George Fox, to whom Friends refer, and 
justly, as the founder of our Society, noticing how preva- 
lent, in his time, was the condition spoken of by Micah, 
when denouncing the sins of Israel, ‘‘ The heads thereof 
judge for reward, and the priests thereof teach for hire, 
and the prophets thereof divine for money,’’ and seeing 
the evil result, contrasted it with that command of Jesus, 
‘« Freely ye have received, freely give,’’ and was brought 
to the conviction that the Gospel was not a matter of 
traffic, to be bought and sold; but as man received it 
freely, direct from his Creator, it was truly a gift, and 
could not be sold to others; and seeing the abuses into 
which such a system was leading, indeed, had led, both 
priest and people, felt it his duty to call all men from a 
dependence on this spurious ministry, to a higher and 
purer one, even that of the Divine Spirit within each one. 
The apostle Paul, long before the time of George Fox, 
sternly rebuked him who offered money in payment for 
the power to lay hands on others for the bestowal of the 
Holy Ghost.. ‘‘ Thy money perish with thee, because 
thou hast thought the gift of God may be purchased with 
money ; thy heart is not right in the sight of God.’’ 

He called it a gift, that could not be purchased ; so in 
our testimony for a free ministry, we have the authority 
of Jesus himself, and one of his chosen followers. George 
Fox says, ‘‘ When the Lord God and hisson Jesus Christ 
sent me forth into the world to preach his everlasting 
gospel and kingdom, I was glad I was commanded to 

turn people to that inward light, spirit, and grace by 

which, all might know their salvation and their way to 
God ; even that divine spirit which would lead them into 
all truth; and by this divine power and spirit of God, 

and the light of Jesus, I was to bring people off from all 
their own ways, to Christ, the new and living way ; from 

their churches, which men had made and gathered, to 

the Church of God; and off from the world’s teachers 

made by men to learn of Christ, who is the way, the 
truth, and the life ; and off from all the world’s worships 

to know the spirit of truth in the inward parts, and to be 

led thereby, that in it they might worship the Father of 
spirits.’ Later, when in the growth of the Society, it 

was deemed necessary to institute meetings for the trans- 

action of the business pertaining to an organized body, 

and to formulate a discipline for its government, this 

query, among others, was framed: ‘* Do Friends bear a 

faithful testimony against a hireling ministry ?’’ Note 

the difference in the wording of the query theu and now, 

one against the hireling, the other in favor of the free 
We who live in these days of religious advancement. en- 
lightenment, and toleration, and know that ministers of 
other denominations than our own do not, as a rule, 
‘‘ teach for hire and divine for money,’’ as did those of 


olden time, can hardly conceive the necessity for such 
a query, yet if we read carefully the records of the 
past, as gleaned from history and the journals of ancient 
Friends, we can better appreciate the conditions then 
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prevailing, which excited the righteous indignation of 
George Fox and his immediate followers, to the extent 
of publicly declaiming against the corruption of things 
sacred to them, caused by the venality of the priesthood, 
though this course brought maledictions on their heads, 
fines and imprisonments, loss of property, and often of 
life. Now the time seems to have come, when we should 
not so much inveigh against what appears to be a viola- 
tion of our principles, as to stand steadfast in favor of 
them ; consequently, the change in the wording of the 
query, yes, and in the spirit of it also ; for while we can- 
not, any more than formerly, sanction what we believe 
to be a hireling ministry, in its true meaning, and while 
a great diversity of opinion has existed, and possibly 
still exists, even among our own body, as to what really 
constitutes a hireling ministry, yet we trust the day has 
arrived for the exercise of a broad charity, which can 
prevail without compromise of principle. There are, and 
have been, too many instances of devotion to the cause 
of Christianity, by men and women who give their time 
and talents to the service of the churches of their choice, 
and in return receive a free and hearty support from the 
congregations to which they minister, to doubt their sin- 
cerity. 

Therefore, while upholding our own standard, as we 
firmly believe it, let us not pull down others, but ‘‘ build- 
ing ourselves upon our most holy faith’’ show that faith 
by our conduct, exemplifying in our every-day life our 
confidence in the precepts of Jesus, fortified by the 
teachings of his spirit within us, remembering the saying 
of Paul, ‘* Who art thou that judgeth another man’s ser- 
vant? To his own master he standeth or falleth,’’ and 
while so doing, establish our own position by being 
ready to give, when necessary, a reason for the faith that 
is in us, allowing the same freedom to others that we so 
greatly desire for ourselves. 

What, now, is this ‘‘ divine qualification’’ queried 
after, without which even a ‘‘ free’’ ministry is of little 
or no avail? We believe this ‘‘ divine qualification ’’ can- 
not be conferred by human agency; cannot be pur- 
chased by money; is not the result of education ; does 
not descend by heredity, but as the “‘ gift’’ for the min- 
istry comes from the Father, so also does this qualifica- 
tion come from him. In the book of Job, supposed to 
be written by Moses, and considered to be the most an- 
cient of the sacred writings, we are told: ‘‘ There is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them an understanding.’’ Whether or not George Fox 
considered this declaration as confirmatory of his thought 
of immediate communication between man and Deity, it 
certainly evidences the fact that even at that remote 
period in man’s history the operations of the spirit of 
God on man’s intellect and heart were clearly perceived, 
and as concisely defined; ‘‘ giveth’’ an understanding, 
not bartereth it for reputation; not exchangeth it for 
honors, but simply giveth the understanding, that by the 
proper use of it honor might be reflected on the giver. In 
the early life of George Fox he was led by “ sore conflicts 
and deep provings of spirit’’ (in view of the great 
dependence of the people on the priesthood for a knowl- 
edge of their religious duties) to a personal experience 
of the truth of the declaration of Jesus to his disciples : 
‘« It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life.’’ Mark the 
connection, ‘‘ they are spirit and they are life.’’ This 
saying was emphasized later by Paul, that zealous apostle, 
in one of his epistles to the Corinthians: ‘‘ Not that we 
are sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is of God ; who also hath made us 
able ministers of the new testament, not of the letter, 


but of the spirit, for the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.’’ What abler, clearer definition of the foun- 
dation of Friends’ principles could be given than is here 
portrayed? What wonder so much stress is laid on 
immediate inspiration, on obedience to the voice of God 
within us, by George Fox, when his experience was cor- 
roborated thus by Job, Jesus, and Paul, all speaking from 
the ages of the past, all declaring the same truth; what 
marvel that George Fox, exercised as he was, grieved as 
he was at the duplicity of the priesthood and the blind- 
ness of the people, should have left as the watchword of 
our Society, the keystone of our belief, his memorable 
sayings: ‘‘ Mind the Light,’’ and “ Hold all your meet- 
ings in the Light.’’ Besides this query which we are 
considering, there is also one especially inquiring if min- 
isters give evidence of experiencing this ‘‘ divine quali- 
fication,’’ spoken of by Paul, which will indeed make 
them ‘‘ able ministers of the new testament.’’ As Jesus 
said regarding the first and second commandments: ‘‘ On 
these two hang all the law and the prophets,’’ so we 
might say, on this principle is built all true Quakerism, 
for without a belief in this doctrine one cannot bea 
Quaker. But this does not necessarily preclude belief in 
the value of outward accessories, as the wording, ‘‘ divine 
qualification alone,’’ might lead some to suppose. We 
certainly do not, nor would we wish to, ignore a culti- 
vated intellect, a good delivery, a retentive memory, a 
thorough acquaintance with the Scriptures, or anything 
that will strengthen and build up the whole man, that 
while ‘‘ out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’’ so ‘‘ the good man out of the good treasure 
of the heart bringeth forth good things,’’ and ‘‘ may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’’ How much 
better workmen is he, all of whose powers, spiritual and 
intellectual, are consecrated to the service of his Master, 
than he who, through a mistaken idea, refuses to employ 
his intellect in this service, seemingly forgetful of the 
fact that it is a gift from his Heavenly Father, as well as 
the spiritual perceptions, and as such should also be used 
in spreading abroac the glad tidings of the gospel to all 
men. May we ever be found faithful to the trust reposed 
in us, worthy of the legacy bequeathed by George Fox, 
and ‘‘ mind the Light,’’ not because he did so, not be- 
cause he said so, but from a conviction, as did he, of the 
truth of these things, and while regarding a vocal minis- 
try, when rightly entered into, as an effective means and 
a great aid in keeping up our meetings, it should be clearly 
understood that our dependence is not on it, but that we 
endeavor to call people from it to the ministry of the 
Divine Teacher in themselves. 


Holder, Til. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS. 
This story is by Bayard Taylor, and was written, probably, about 


1856. In his published works it appears in the volume, ‘‘At Home 
and Abroad.” We have the permission of his widow, Marie Taylor, 
to reprint it. 
On the 15th of October, 1856, acelebration of a peculiar 
character was held in a small village near Jena. It was 
an occasion of an entirely local nature, and might have 
passed over unobserved, and unknown to all except the 
immediate vicinity, but for its connection with the battle 
which, fifty years and one day before, annihilated» the 
power of Prussia. An account of it, however, was pub- 
lished in most of the German newspapers, and through 
this circumstance the sequel of the story which I am 
about to relate was brought on. At the time the cele- 
bration took place, I was residing in Gotha, not more 
than fifty miles from the spot, and received the story al- 
most in the very words of the chief actor in it. I am 
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sorry that his name, and that of the village, have escaped 
my memory. All other particulars made too deep an 
impression upon my mind to be easily forgotten. 

We must first go back to the 14th of October, 1806. 
On that day the windy uplands north-east of Jena wit- 
nessed the brief but terrible combat which resulted in 
the triumphant entry of the French army into Berlin, 
eleven days afterwards, during which time Prussia had 
lost 60,000 men, 65 standards, and 600 cannon. A por- 
tion of the French army was encamped on the battlefield, 
or quartered in the villages around. The poor inhabitants, 
overwhelmed by this sudden avalanche of war upon their 
quiet fields, where, for a hundred years or more, they had 
reaped their harvests in peace, submitted in helpless apa- 
thy while their honses and barns were plundered by the 
lawless soldiery. The battle was over, but there was no 
lull in the blast of ruin. Through the clouds of cannon 
smoke which settled into the bosoms of the deep valleys, 
as the raw October evening came on, were heard in all 
directions shrieks of fear, yells of rage or triumph, and 
cries of pain or lamentation. 

Davoust, the ‘‘ Butcher of Hamburg ’’ (as the Germans 
call him), took up his quarters for the night in one of the 
most convenient and comfortable houses which could be 
found in the neighborhood of the scene of slaughter. 
Here he rapidly issued orders for the disposition of the 
forces under his command, gave directions for the mor- 
row, and received reports from his adjutants. He had 
taken his cloak, and was about retiring to an inner cham- 
ber for repose, when an officer entered. ‘‘ Pardon me, 
General,’’ he said, ‘* but here is a case which requires 
attention. This German canai//e must be taught to re- 
spect us. Ten soldiers of Company , of the Fourth 
Infantry, who quartered themselves in the village of Wal- 
dorf [let us say] have been driven away by the people, 
and two or three of them are severely injured! ’’ 

Davoust’s cold eye glittered, and his moustache curled 
like the lip of a mastiff, as he turned, halting a moment 
at the door of the bed-room. ‘‘ Send a lieutenant and 
twenty men to the viliage, pick out any ten of the vaga- 
bonds and shoot them down!’’ was his brief order. 
‘* Where is Waldorf?’’ he added, turning towards one of 
those useful creatures who are always willing to act as 
guides and interpreters for the enemy in their own land. 

‘« There is a village called Upper Waldorf, which lies 
near the head of a small valley, to the left. Middle 
Waldorf is on the other side of the hill, and lower Wal- 
dorf about half an hour’s distance beyond.”’ 

The Marshal, not caring to annoy himself by more 
minute inquiries, went to bed. If ten men were shot, 
that was sufficient. 

‘The next morning, at sunrise, Lieutenant Lamotte, 
with twenty men, marched over the trampled hills to 
seek Waldorf. It was a disagreeable business, and the 
sooner it was over the better. On reaching a ridge which 
overlooked the intersection of two or three valleys, more 
than one village was visible through the cold fog, now 
beginning to rise. ‘* Ou est Waldorf?’’ inquired the 
officer, of a peasant whom he had impressed by the way. 
‘¢ Das,’’ answered the man, ‘‘ #st Ober-Waldorf,’’ point- 
ing to a village on the left. ‘‘2m avant /’’ and in fifteen 
minutes more the Frenchmen marched into the little 
hamlet. 

Halting in an open space between the church and the 
two principal beer houses, the officer summoned the 
inhabitants together. The whole village was already 
awake, for few had slept during the night. Their ears 
were still stunned by the thunders of yesterday, and 
visions of burning and pillage still danced before their 
eyes. At the command of the lieutenant the soldiers 








seized all the male inhabitants and forcibly placed them 
in line before him. The women and children waited 
near, in terrible anxiety, for no one understood the words 
which were spoken, and these ominous preparations led 
them to imagine the worst. 

At this juncture the son of the village pastor appeared 
upon the scene. He was a young man of twenty, who 
was studying theology in order to become his father’s 
successor, and fortunately had some knowledge of French. 
The appearance of things, without the cries and entrea- 
ties of the terrified people, told him that his help was 
wanted ; he immediately addressed himself to Lieutenant 
Lamotte, and begged for an explanation of the pro- 
ceedings. 

‘*T am ordered to punish this village,’’ answered the 
latter, ‘‘ for your treatment of some of our soldiers last 
night. The Marshal orders that ten of you must be 
shot. The only thing I can do is to allow you to draw 
lots among yourselves, or to point out those concerned in 
the outrage.’’ 

‘¢ But,’’ exclaimed the young man, ‘‘ your general 
has been misinformed. No French soldiers have visited 
our village before you. We have truly been in great 
fear and anxiety the whole night, but the valley is deep, 
and the village is partly concealed from view by the wood 
on this side. There are also the villages of Middle and 
Lower Waldorf, which lie further down in the open 
valley. You can soon satisfy yourself, sir, that this vil- 
lage is entirely innocent, and | entreat you not to shed 
the blood of our harmless people.’’ ‘‘ There is no time 
for investigation,’ said the officer; ‘‘I was ordered to 
proceed to Waldorf, and I am guided hither. I will 
wait until you make your choice of ten to be sacrificed, 
but have no authority to do more.’’ 

By this time the people had learned the fate in store 
for them. The women, with tears and appealing ges- 
tures, crowded around the officer, begging him to spare 
their sons and husbands; the men stood silent, with 
bloodless faces and dumb, imploring eyes. The scene 
was evidently painful, both to the officer and the soldiers, 
accustomed as they were to the unmerciful code of war. 
They were anxious to put an end to it, and leave; but 
the clergyman’s son, inspired with the belief that the fate 
of ten men rested upon his efforts, continued to urge his 
plea with a zeal and eloquence that would not be set aside. 
Lieutenant Lamotte struggled awhile between his sense of 
duty and his natural humanity, while the young advocate 
appealed to his conscience and to the obedience which 
he owed toa higher Commander than Davoust. Finally, 
he consented to wait while a sergeant was dispatched to 
headquarters, accompanied by a peasant, to show him the 
nearest way. A few lines, hastily pencilled, stated the 
facts in the case, and asked for further instructions. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants waited in a state of sus- 
pense scarcely to be endured. Lieutenant Lamotte, who, 
as a thorough Frenchman, soon wearied of a painful 
emotion, and shook it off at the risk of appearing heart- 
less, said : 

‘¢ The morning is keen, and a walk before sunrise does 
not diminish the appetite ; can you give us some refresh- 
ment from your hidden supplies?’’ Ata word from the 
young man many of the women brought together coiice, 
which they had prepared for their own breakfasts, with 
black bread, mugs of beer, and a small cheese or two, 
sufficient fora rough meal, of which the soldiers partook, 
with the usual laughing comments on ‘‘/a cutsine Alle- 
mande.’’ The company of victims looked on in silence, 
and more than one uttered gloomily, ‘‘We are feeding 
our executioners.’’ 

‘« Even if that should be true,’’ said the young man, 
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‘*it is but doing as Christ has taught us. Whether or 
not we obtain Christian charity from these men, let us at 
least show them that we are Christians.’’ 

This solemn rebuke had its effect. A few of the men 
assisted in entertaining the soldiers, and the latter, with 
their facility of fraternization, soon made themselves at 
home. As the stomach fills, the heart also enlarges, and 
the men began to say among themselves: ‘‘It isa pity 
these good fellows should be shot by mistake.’’ 


It was not long before the sergeant and his guide | 


arrived. The former handed the Lieutenant a note,which 
he hastily tore open and read: ‘‘ Waste no more time in 
parley. It is indifferent which village is punished ; an 
example must be made. Do your duty, and return in- 
stantly.’’ So ran the pitiless answer. 

‘* Choose your men,’’ said the Lieutenant, rising to 
his feet, and grinding his teeth to keep down his faltering 
heart. But now the lamentations broke outafresh. The 
women clung around the men who were dear to them, 
and many of the latter, overcome by the general distress, 
uttered loud cries and prayers for mercy. The young 
man knelt down in front of them, saying to the officer: 
‘‘I do not kneel to you, but I will pray to God that he 
may remove the sin of this slaughter from your soul.’’ 

As the officer met his earnest eyes, full of a sublime 
calmness and courage, his own suddenly filled with tears. 
He turned to his men, who stood drawn up in line be- 
hind him. They looked at him, but no word was spoken. 
Their hands were in the proper place, according to drill 
regulations, and there were drops on many cheeks which 
they could not wipe away. There was a silent question 
in the officer’s eyes, a silent answer in theirs. The 


former turned again hurriedly, beckoned the young man 
to him, and whispered in an agitated voice: 
‘*« My friend, I will save you by stratagem 


Choose 
ten of your most courageous men, place them in line 
before me, and I will order my soldiers to shoot them 
through the head. At the instant I give the order to 
fire they must fall flat upon the ground. My soldiers 
will aim high, and no one will be injured. As soon as 
the volley is fired I will give the order to march; but no 
one must stir from his place until we are out of sight.’”’ 
These words were instantly translated to the people, 
but so great was their panic that no one offered to move. 
The pastor’s son then took his place, alone, in the vacant 
space before the line of soldiers. ‘‘I offer myself,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ as one trusting in God, that we shall all be 
saved, and I call upon those of you who have the hearts 
of men in your bodies, to stand beside me.’’ Young 
Conrad, a sturdy farmer, and but newly a bridegrvom, 
joined him, casting, as he did so, a single encouraging 
look upon his future wife, who turned deadly pale, but 
spoke not a word. One by one, as men who have re- 
solved to face death,—for the most of 
trembling, half-confidence in their escape,—eight others 
walked out and took their places in line. The women 


shuddered and hid their eyes ; the men looked steadily on | 


in the fascination of terror, and the little children in 
awed but ignorant curiosity. The place was as silent as 
if devoid of life. 

Again the Lieutenant surveyed his men. ‘‘ Take 
aim !’’ he commanded—*‘ aim at their heads, that your 


work may be well done !’’ though his voice was clear | 


and strong, and the tenor of his words not to be mis- 
taken, a clairvoyant flash of hidden meaning ran down 
the line and the men understood him. Then came the 
last command, “ Fire !’’ 


ten men were already falling. 
and the sound of their bodies as they struck the earth 
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| with them. 


them had but a | 





‘ but in the second which in- | 
tervened between the word and the ringing volley, the | 
The crack of the muskets | 


were simultaneous. Without pausing an instant, the 
Lieutenant cried ‘‘ Right about, wheel !’’ ‘* Forward !’’ 
and the measured tramp of the soldiers rang down the 
narrow village street. 

The women uncovered their eyes and gazed. There 
lay the ten men, motionless and apparently lifeless. 
With wild cries they. gathered round them, but ere their 
exclamations of despair were turned into those of joy, 
the last of the soldiers had disappeared in the near wood. 
Then followed weeping embraces, as all arose from the 
ground, laughter and sobs of hysterical joy: The 
pastor’s son, uncovering his head, knelt down, and, 
while all reverently followed his example, uttered an 
eloquent prayer of thanksgiving for their merciful deliver- 
ance. 

What this young man had done was not suffered to go 
unrewarded. A blessing rested upon his labors and his 
life. In the course of time he became a clergyman, fill- 
ing for a while his father’s place for the people he had 
saved, but was afterward led to seek a wider and more 
ambitious sphere. He was called to Leipzig, received 
the decree of Doctor of Divinity, and finally became 
known throughout Germany as the founder of the Gustav 
Adolf- Verein (Gustavus Adolphus Union), which has for 
its object the dissemination of Protestant principles by 
means of voluntary contributions. In some respects it 
resembles the Home Missions of our own country. Many 
churches built by the association are now scattered through 
the German States, many poor clergymen are assisted, 
and other religious works advanced. It has become a 
permanent and successful society. 

The inhabitants of Waldorf never forgot their pastor, 
nor he them. He came back from time to time to spend 
a few days in the quiet little village where much of his 
youth, and the most eventful crisis of his life was passed. 
In 1856, three out of the ten pseudo victims of Davoust 
were still living in their old homes, and the people be- 
thought them that the semi-centennial anniversary of such 
an event deserved a special celebration. Dr. , of 
Leipzig (formerly the pastor’s son) was invited to be 
He came—he would have come from the 
ends of the earth—and after a solemn and religious ser- 
vice in the church proceeded to the very spot on which 
he had stood and faced the French muskets, and there 
related to the children and grandchildren of those he 


| had saved, the narrative which I have here given in less 


moving and eloquent words. ‘Those who were present 
describe the scene as having been singularly impressive 
and affecting. The three old men sat near him as he 
spoke, and the emotions of that hour of trial were so 
vividly reproduced in their minds, that at the close they 
laughed and wept as they had done on the same day fifty 
years before. 

In conclusion, the speaker referred to the officer whose 
humane stratagem had preserved their lives. ‘Since 
that day,’’ said he, ‘‘I have never heard of him. I did 
not even learn his name, but he is ever remembered in 
my thoughts and prayers. Most probably he died a sol- 
dier’s death on one of the many fields of s!aughter which 
intervened between Jena and Waterloo, but if he should 
still be living it would cheer my last days on earth if I 
could reach him with a single word of gratitude.’’ 


In the same year there lived—and no doubt still is 


| living—in Lyons, an invalided and pensioned Captain of 


the Napoleonic wars. Aftera life of vicissitudes he found 
himself, in his old age, alone, forgotten, and poor. Men 
no braver and better than he had achieved distinction by 
some lucky chance; fortune had come to others, and 
others had begotten children to cheer and vitalize their 
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declining days. Him the world had passed by, and for 
years he had been living a quiet, silent pinched life, by 
the aid of his scanty pension. His daily resort was a 
café, where he could see and read the principal European 
journals, and perhaps measure the changed politics of the 
present time by the experiences of his past life. 

One day in November, he entered the café as usual, 
took his accustomed seat, and picked up the nearest paper. 
It happened to be the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung; but 
he had spent some years in Germany, and understood the 
language tolerably. His attention was attracted by a let- 
ter dated Jena. ‘‘ Jena?’’ he thinks—‘‘I was there too. 
What is going onthere now?’’ Hereads a little further— 
‘‘Celebration at Waldorf?’’ ‘*‘ Waldorf? The name is 
familiar: where have I heard it?’’ As he continues his 
perusal, the old captain’s excitement, so unusual a circum- 
stance, attracts the attention of the other habitués of the 
café. ‘* Grand Dieu / Davoust—Waldorf—the ten men 
—the pastor’s son! Did I dream such a thing, or is it 
the same!’’ Forgotten for years and years—effaced by 
a hundred other military adventures—overlaid and lost 
in the crowded stores of a soldier’s memory, the scene 
came to light again. The pastor’s son still lived, still 
remembered and thanked the preserver of his native vil- 
lage! Many a long year had passed since such a glow 
warmed the chambers of the old man’s heart. 

That evening he wrote to Dr. , in Leipzig. 

The latter was ill, and but a few months from his last 
hour ; but the soldier’s letter seemed like a providential 
answer to his prayers, and brightened the flickering close 
of hislife. A manly and affectionate correspondence was 
carried on between the two while the latter lived. The 
circumstance became public, and the deed was officially 
recognized in a way most flattering to the pride of Capt. 
Lamotte. The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar and the 
King of Saxony conferred upon him the orders of their 
respective houses, which were followed soon afterwards 
by the Cross of the Legion of Honor from Louis Napo- 
leon, and an increase of his pension which assured him 
ease and comfort for the remainder of his life. A trans- 
lation of the Dr.’s narrative, published in the French pa- 
pers, drew attention to him, and he was no longer a neg- 
lected frequenter of the café. He was known and hon- 
ored, even without his orders. 

‘¢ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find 
it again, after many days.’’ 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
FRIENDS IN BOSTON. 
A FRIENDS’ meeting was very early established in the 
city on whose ‘‘Common’’ Mary Dyer and others were 
put to death,—for conscience’ sake on oneside certainly, 


and possibly on both. 
the place was never hospitable to Quakerism, and the 


person is now very old who can remember when this | 


meeting was in existence. For many years any resident 
of Boston who desired to meet others in worship after 
the manner of Friends had to go to Lynn or Salem. 
But about 1873 the Friends here gathered themselves to- 
gether and established a Meeting for Worship in a rented 
hall, in which they continued to hold their meetings 
until 1894, when they erected a building for their own 
use. This is beautifully situated in what was formerly 
Roxbury, and is a half hour’s ride by electric car from 
the center of the city. The sum of five thousand 
dollars was paid for the grounds, and the building cost 
twelve thousand, and the whole has been paid in full. 
This would indicate a remarkable financial strength in 
the meeting, but as a matter of fact only the ground was 


But the religious atmosphere of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


paid for by subscription, the house being built by the 
proceeds of the sale of the original property, which had 
been held in trust by New England Yearly Meeting 

This house and the one in Portland, both so lately 
constructed, may be regarded as indicative of the present 
architectural tendency amongst Friends in this section. 
Those of Boston regard themselves as of the conservative 
sort, but the new building is a modern ‘‘ church ’’ rather 
than a typical Friends’ meeting house. Whether or not 
George Fox would condemn it on account of its hand- 


| some and tasteful appearance we may not presume to 


know, but he would surely call it a ‘‘ steeple house,’’ 


| although the steeple is unobtrusive and does not extend 


far above the highest parts of the building. The 
windows are of stained glass, only two colors being used, 
however, and these of the Friendly sort. The pulpit 


| and the large Bible upon it are at least suggestive of 


prearranged services. ‘There is, however, no ‘‘ pastor’s 


| chair’’ as at Portland, and no one appears to be recog- 


| and fifty. 
| being out of the city who are in the habit of attending. 


| the meeting. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nized as standing in the relation of ‘“ pastor.’’ Back 


of the pulpit is a sort of pew, divided into compartments 


to accommodate five persons, the pews on the floor have 
book-racks, and these are provided with singing books. 
The capacity of the main room is about two hundred 
To-day it was scarcely one fourth filled, many 


Few came after the hour for meeting, and as the clock 
indicated the time, those present settled into silence. This 
remained unbroken only three minutes, and was scarcely 
resumed again during the hour and a half that the meet- 
ing lasted, one exercise succeeding another in rapid suc- 
cession. These exercises consisted of Bible reading, 
singing of two hymns, four invocations, one principal 
sermon of forty-five minutes, and four subordinate ones, 
or brief remarks. One of the last was by a woman and 
one by a boy about twelve years old; all the other 
exercises by men except the singing, which was partici- 
pated in by a few of both sexes. 

One of the invocations was mainly a rhapsody ad- 
dressed toJesus, the speaker seeming desirous of exhausting 
expressions of adoration. Occasional responsive ‘‘ amens,”’ 
both during prayer and speaking, was an innovation I 
have not before met with. The meeting was closed with 
prayer and ‘‘ benediction.’’ 

The principal sermon was delivered by Dr. George 
A. Barton, a professor of Haverford College, now at home 
here spending his vacation. The main thought was God 
as revealed through Jesus Christ. By this revelation we 
know God is spirit; God is light; God is love. Ben- 


| jamin F. Trueblood, although performing a subordinate 


part on this occasion, seems to be the leading spirit of 
Both he and George Barton are recorded 
ministers, and he is set down in the city directory as Rev. 
3enjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary American Peace Soci- 
ety. The part of these two in the meeting seemed to be, 
at least partly, prearranged, as indicated by Benjamin’s 
remarks in connection with Scripture reading. In mak- 
ing the announcements at the close he used the ordinary 
names of the days of the week, but the Friendly torm 
preserved on the tablet outside. 

The reminder of old time Quakerism in this meeting 
was one ‘‘ plain hat and coat,’’ worn by an octogenarian 
named Wood. He also wore a placid and benignant ex- 
pression of countenance, which seemed rather to tolerate 
than to welcome the new order. He is somewhat paral- 
yzed, and was gently and beautifully helped toa seat and 


| cared for by a young woman, probably a granddaughter. 


It is probably not necessary to say to any reader of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL that anything said 
of Friends in New England must refer to ‘‘the other 
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branch.’’ A desire to know where these descendants of 
the first Friends in America now stand, so far as it can be 
learned by a casual attendance here and there at their 
meetings, has led me to make the use I have of present 
opportunities ; and a belief that others feel a similar inter- 
est and have no opportunity of observation has prompted 
ihese brief reports. It will be perceived, [ think, 
that my attitude is not that of a critic, but only an inter- 
ested observer; and in writing I am simply to describe 
what has come to my attention, and leave each reader to 
form his or her own impressions. G. D. B. 
Boston, Mass., Seventh month 21. 


SAMUEL. 

Notes from-a lecture delivered by Dr. W. R. Harper, at Chau- 
tauqua, Seventh month 21, 1895. 
In order of time Samuel follows Moses, but the two have 
been connected in Bible history as representing the men 
who had the greatest influence with Jehovah. The ma- 
terial for the study of Samuel must be found in the two 
books of that name and in Chronicles, for no utterance 


of his have come down to us like those of David in the 
Psalms. 


that follow violation of his law. The book of Chronicles 
was collected by priests ; it tells how the church was es- 
tablished and conducted. But these books do not date 
back to the time of the events, the material being prob- 
ably collected in the time of Cyrus, and, in the centuries 
that had passed, a more correct judgment of the men and 
their times had been attained. The collection is not in 
chronological order, neither can it be handled as a 
scientific treatise, but as a history which shows the pur- 
poses of God with regard to great religious truths. 

When we look at the political situation we find there 
were no rulers, no civic institutions, and the laws which 
Moses had ordained had passed into darkness. There was 
anarchy, no self respect, and no religious institutions, for 
God had revealed himself but little during this time of 
darkness. Deborah, the prophetess, had uttered her 
song, but it was a war song, (the song of Hannah belongs 
also to this period) , but there was no prophetic literature. 
In the comparatively short time since the death of Moses 
the people had sunk to anarchy and darkness. 

Samuel must be considered in the character of a Na- 
zarite, as judge, priest, and prophet. In the call of 
Samuel the essential idea is the early awakening of the 
prophetic faculty. Samuel organized the nation in civil 
power and the people maintained their independence 
against their enemies because of their organization, and 
they are made to see that a proper attitude toward God 
always brings relief. Then another period is introduced, 
—that of the monarchy. The sons of Samuel are not of 
a character to carry on their father’s work ; the office of 
judge is insufficient ; a change must come and it comes 
under Samuel’s hand. Saul is chosen by God, elected 
by the people, and established through his own power 
and valor. But the prophet is superior to the king be- 
cause he represents God ; when the king violates the law, 

he two powers of church and State are disunited, the 
prophet is out of harmony with the king, a change is 
needed, and David is chosen. ° 

Samuel is now dead, but he has not disappeared. In 
the scene with the witch of Endor does he rise up from 
the dead, or does the witch deceive Saul? Evidently the 
narrator, whoever he was, believed the tradition. This, 
at any rate, we may believe, that Samuel who was strong 
during life was strong even after death. He it was who 
established the prophetic schools at many points in the 


The books of Samuel relate to the prophets, | 
and show how God regards sin, also the sure consequences 
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country,"'where the young men lived even after their 
marriage, maintaining themselves by agriculture, study- 
ing poetry and music, patriotism and religion. These 
men going up and down through the land diffused a 
knowledge of the higher life, and represented the best 
culture of the period. Thus a new power, a most influ- 
ential moving spring, was established. 

Of his work as prophet we have his early utterances 
to Eli. The great lesson he teaches is that punishment 
follows disregard of God; this was the fundamental 
thought in connection with the rejection of Saul. When 
the young warrior, who had been commanded of the 
Lord to destroy a// that belonged to the enemy, retained 
the sheep for sacrifice, he was disobedient, and to Samuel 
comes the revelation, ‘‘ To obey is better than sacrifice.”’ 
Then comes Samuel’s farewell address, in which he chal- 
lenges them to examine his past life, and the warning, 
which is almost a curse. 

When we put all this material together, trying to esti- 
mate the times, we ask, What has he contributed to the 
plan of God for his people? Samuel’s /fe was a revela- 
tion. God shows himself more in the life than in the 
words of his people. 

Notwithstanding the practice of all the nations 
around Israel, no Jewish king was ever deified, because 
the king was under the control of the prophet and the 
prophet was the servant of Jehovah. 

A great religious revival was brought about by the 
establishment of the schools of the prophets. There was 
a diffusion of prophetic knowledge ; a deeper inculcation 
of the doctrine of punishment of sin (even the king 
suffered punishment), and aclearer idea of God’s power. 
Jehovah lifted them above their enemies as they were 
faithful to his commands, and the God of Israel tri- 
umphed over the gods of other nations. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE LIMIT OF FORBEARANCE. 


TuHat ‘there is a point at which forbearance ceases to 
be a virtue’’ has generally been conceded by the most 
torbearing of the human race; but to properly define 
that limit is a task so difficult that but few, if any, ever 
succeed. In contemplating the life of our holy Example, 
it would seem that his forbearance was limitless. It is 
true that he spoke in scathing language when denounc- 
ing the sins of hypocrisy, covetousness, and selfishness, 
and betrayed a righteous indignation, which, tempered 
with kindness as it was, gave evidence, even in this, of a 
triumph of the Divine over the human. In the agony of 
Gethsemane’s garden, the preparation was made for that 
final triumph upon Calvary’s cross, when, in the midst 
of his sufferings, he could fervently exclaim, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do! ”’ 

In comparing our lives with his, how many of us feel 
that we have fully profited by this example? Doubtless 
there have been similar triumphs in many of our lives ; 
and in taking a retrospective view of these, do we not 
all feel that when we have been willing to submit the 
ordering of such matters unto highest Wisdom, our cause 
has always triumphed, while a contrary course has as 
surely produced a contrary result? Wedo not mean by 
this a tame yielding to the triumph of wrong over right ; 
but having done what we conscientiously could to prevent 
this by placing our cause in the hands of that wise Coun- 
sellor, who alone can properly define the limit of for- 
bearance, more perfect lives would undoubtedly be the 
result. Lypia W. HILtes. 

Norristown, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 32.—EIGHTH MONTH I1, 1895. 
JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS AND THE SANHEDRIN. 
GOLDEN ‘l'ExT.—I have spoken openly to the world 
secret spake I nothing.—John 18: 20. 

Scripture Readings: Matthew 26: 59-68; Mark 14: 55-65; 
Luke 22: 63-71; John 18: 19-24. 

HISTORICAL. 

Under the Roman government of Palestine the highest 
official position that could be held by a Jew was that of 
the high priest. The high priest was president of the 
Sanhedrin, or Hebrew court, before which all offenders 
against both the civil and the ecclesiastical law were 
tried and judged. There was no appeal from its judg- 
ment ; but it had no power to pronounce and carry out a 
sentence of death without the consent of the Roman 
governor. The Sanhedrin was composed of the high 
priest who held the office at the time, the ‘‘chiet 
priests,’’—that is, all who had ever held the office ot 
high priest,—the elders, 7. ¢., the heads of distinguished 
Jewish families, and the scribes, who were appointed to 
the position because of their eminent knowledge of the 
law. The entire body consisted of seventy members, 
but they did not all assemble at one time, nor all live at 
Jerusalem. Joseph Caiaphas held the office of high 
priest from A. D. 18 to A. D. 36, during the years of 
Jesus’s ministry. He lived in a palace at Jerusalem, and 
it was at his house two nights before the arrest of Jesus 
that a council of Sanhedrin was held (see Matt. 26: 3) 
to consider how they might entrap Jesus. The Sanhedrin 
had ceased to command the respect of the people, and 
for this reason, as Matthew tells us, ‘* They took counsel 
together that they might take Jesus by subtilty and kill 
him.’’ But they said, ‘‘ Not during the feast, lest a 
tumult arise among the people.’’ Ina recent lesson the 


. and in 


betrayal of Jesus by Judas and his arrest by a band of 


soldiers were described. Matthew and Mark tell us that 
Jesus immediately after his arrest was taken to the palace 
of the high priest for trial. Caiaphas had summoned a 
number of the members of the Sanhedrin to this 
nocturnal meeting (for it was not yet three o’clock), and 
he also had called a number of people who might testify 
against Jesus. Their desire was to convict Jesus of some 
offence against their ecclesiastical law. If they could 
prove him to be a false prophet, or ‘‘a dreamer of 
dreams,’’ they could by the law (see Deut. 13) put him 
todeath. If they could prove him guilty of ‘‘ speaking 
presumptuously,’’—#. ¢.,of blasphemy,—they could stone 
him to death by the law as set forth in Deut. 18 : 19-22. 
But their witnesses failed to bring the desired evidence 
(Matt. 26: 60). 

‘TEACHING. 

There is no doubt that Caiaphas and his Sanhedrin 
were sincere in their desire to stamp out heresy when 
they planned to arrest Jesus and put him to death. 
When they declared, ‘‘ He stirreth up the people, teach- 
ing throughout all Judea and beginning from Galilee even 
unto this place,’’ they put in words their fear that he, by 
his teachings was undermining their religion. They had 
felt this soon after Jesus began his ministry, and they had 
sent from Jerusalem various scribes and Pharisees to meet 
Jesus in Galilee, and there learn what were his doctrine 
and his purpose. ‘They found him a quiet, peaceable, 
lovable man, who more and more endeared himself to 
the people unto whom his teaching revealed a new con- 
ception of their religion,—the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man. All the accusation that his 
opponents could bring against Jesus was that he disre- 
garded some of the forms and observances that had be- 
come a part of their sacred traditions. It was simply the 





old, old story that has so often been repeated in history, 
of a religious sect falling into formalism and tithing mint 
and rue and every herb, yet passing over judgment and 
the love of God. There is always danger of this. We 
divide ourselves into religious sects, and this is natural 
and right, since human minds are not all counterparts, 
and men cannot all think alike; but we are prone to 
think that our faith is the only true faith, and that all 
mankind who do not accord in view with us are at least 
less blest than we, even if they are not entirely wrong. 
And so sectarian walls grow until at length they become 
walls of defense between warring religionists. 

Happily Christianity has, during the ages since the 
Master announced his Divine message to mankind, been 
growing more and more Christ-like. The time was when 
men were burned at the stake for opinion’s sake, when 
Christians waged war against Christians because of differ- 
ences of creeds, when women and children were scourged 
and imprisoned because of their peculiar faith ; but thanks 
be to our father, whose love has more and more permeated 
the human heart, those times are past. But following 
them has been the period of religious intolerance,though 
loving and kind in their social and business associations. 
Now is the day when mankind is beginning to realize 
that there is one Father of us all, and all men are 
brethren. Jesus suffered martyrdom to inaugurate this era. 
Let us all join in this work for God, and thus honor him 
who spoke ‘‘ openly to the world’’ that which is just 
now beginning to be understood and realized. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Why did not Jesus make use of the opportunity given 
for self defense or explanation before the assembly of the 
elders? Was it that he knew his hearers hated him and 
that their question was not asked in good faith, but with 
purpose of entrapping him ; or was it that he knew if he 
chose he could speak words to them of such power that 
their evil intent toward him would be frustrated and 
Messiah’s mission left unfinished ; or, was it that, know- 
ing the exact status of his hearers’ understanding he 
realized the futility of telling them of things which he 
knew they could not comprehend ; or was it that he was 
consciously fulfilling the prophecy of Isaiah: ‘‘As a 
sheep before his shearers is dumb, so opened he not his 
mouth.’’ Whatever his motive, he set for all time a 
grand example to any who after him should be wrong- 
fully accused. Though he said so little he said all that 
was really to the purpose, and he bore with all patience 
and lowliness the clamor of false accusations and the 
mockery and indignities that followed. 

When Jesus speaks of the son of man we cannot feel 
that he refers to himself alone, but to humanity under 
Divine rule, wherever it shall be found and whenever 
perfected, of which he stands as type. There is still an 
immense distance between Christ and the Christian, even 
though it were altogether a difference in power. But if 
Jesus Christ is our pattern, if ‘‘ we shall be made like 
him,’’ then shall we share with him that enthronement at 
the right hand of the Power of God, of which he spoke 
so distinctly to Caiaphas in response to the request, 
‘« Tell us whether thou be the Christ.’’ The Jews counted 
it blasphemy for him to speak so of himself. But in 
truth the thought of our joint inheritance with him is the 
keynote of Christian teaching. It would appear that all 
true Christians are to share them in greater or less degree, 
that ‘‘ sitting at the right hand of power ; ’’ and, in fact, 
we can realize that to some extent such is already the 
case. For the human being under Divine rule is a great 
and wonderful power for good in the world, in proportion 
to the talents entrusted to his keeping. 
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THE LIQUOR INTEREST AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


THE influence of the brewery interest, and of the ‘* pub- 
licans’’—#. ¢., hotel and saloon-keepers,—added to the 
resentment of the drinkers of beer and other alcoholic 
liquors, has been, it is very positively asserted, a potent 
factor in determining the recent elections in England. It 
seems to us probable that the Conservative party would 
have triumphed there at this time, without the liquor 


in a measure to the vehement opposition of liquor manu- 
facturers, sellers, and drinkers to the proposed measure, 
known as the ‘‘ Direct Veto’’ bill. This was practically 
a Local Option bill, and Sir William Harcourt, who was 
the Liberal leader in the House of Commons, gave it his 
support. His severe defeat, in the election at Derby, is 
ascribed to this fact. 


The influence of the liquor interest is very often, and | 


perhaps commonly exerted in the dark. 
English elections it appears openly. It declares that re- 
strictive measures, even where they go no farther than 
Local Option, shall be negatived at the polls, and that 
public men who favor them, however they may stand as 
to other questions, shall be put out of office for this 
reason. 

We are not yet, we think, so much under the heel of 
brewers and distillers as the people of England unfortun- 
ately are. The ‘‘ vested interest’’ doctrine is so strong 
in England that a brewery is almost as sacred as a cathe- 
dral, and a public house nearly as safe from disturbance 
as a public library. The temperance movement there is 
not so advanced as here. The climate, perhaps, gives 
more support to the drink habit than ours does, and beer 
holds a place in the popular esteem which here it either 
never obtained or has in a measure lost. But the liquor 
influence in the United States is very great. The enor- 
mous profits of the manufacture of spirits and fermented 
liquors, especially the latter, give it much power, and 
the evidence of these profits is itself demoralizing, just as 
the rapidly gained wealth of the saloon keeper disturbs and 
depresses his neighbor, the toiling mechanic, who finds 
himself still poor in spite of his labor. 

In New York City, however, the issue between the 
liquor interest and the com nunity at large has now been 
sharply made. The enforcement of the law to close liq- 


uor-selling places on the first day of the week has aroused 


But in these 


ute book, but practically it never has been enforced. 
Those who had political influence were allowed to sell in 
defiance of it, and those who had not established such 
influence by subserviency to corrupt leaders were punished 
by being closed. Now, the general enforcement of the 
| law, in good faith, and impartially, has begun a struggle 
| which attracts the attention of the country. The ques- 
tion is whether a law to suspend the sale of intoxicating 


| drinks on First-day can be maintained in New York City, 
| or whether that day must be, like others, one of open sale, 


| after the manner of the Continental cities of Europe. 
| decision to the latter effect would practically be in the face 
| of all American theory and practice. 


| formerly of Solebury, Bucks county, Pa. 


| West Chester, Pa., 
|} year. 


to her memory. 


A 


We have, it is 
true, a few cities, whose foreign-born population is large, 


| which are exceptions to the rule, but the well-established 
| system of the American people is that the Sabbath shall 
| not be a day for rum selling. 
| practically universal, and they represent the conviction 
issue, but there is, it must be admitted, a good deal of | 
testimony that the complete rout of the Liberals is due | 


The laws to this effect are 


of an overwhelming majority of those elements on which 
good government rests. If it should appear that the law 


| cannot be enforced in New York, and that it must be modi- 
| fied or repealed, it would be a decisive victory for the 

| liquor interest, and would greatly increase its power over 

| the country. 


BIRTHS. 
JARRETT.—At Horsham, Pa., Seventh month 13, 1895, to 


David and Ida T. Jarrett, a daughter, who is named Rebecca Pen- 
rose. 


MARRIAGES. 


LIPPINCOTT—ANDREWS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Moorestown, Burlington county, N. J., Fifth month 8, 1895, 
under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, David R., 


| son of John M. and Anna H. Lippincott, and Martha C., daughter of 


Thomas C. and Annie L. Andrews, the former deceased. 
SMITH—DE GARMO.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 


| Oswego, La Bette County, Kansas, by Friends’ ceremony, Orin E. 


Smith, of Springfield,- Mo., formerly of Bucks county, Pa., son of 


| Sarah A. and the late Charles Smith, and Alice L., daughter of Rufus 
and Frances Lavinia De Garmo. 


DEATHS. 

MAGILL.—On Sixth-day, Seventh month 26, 1895, in Philadel- 
phia, after a lingering illness, Watson P. Magill, in his 68th year, 
Interment at Solebury 
Friends’ ground, Seventh month 30. 

PYLE.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Jesse Taylor, 
Seventh month 16, 1895, Sarah Pyle, in her g5th 
A member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

This dear, aged Friend, born with the century, lived her long life 


| sweetly and peacefully, and after an illness of but four days passed 


into the Beyond as quietly as falls the ripened leaf. She was one of 


| nine sisters, all of whom have taught school at one time or another. 


She held for many years responsible positions in the meeting to which 
she belonged, being in turn clerk, overseer, and elder, until her in- 
creasing age prevented her continued attendance. She had always a 
kind and gentle word for every one she met, and a considerate thought ; 
glad at all times so see only the best in disposition and character. Her 
pupils were her life-long friends, and all who knew her felt the influ- 
ence of her gentle spirit, which seemed to impress itself markedly 
upon the large number assembled at the house on the Igth to do honor 
She leaves a widowed sister nearly ninety-three years 
of age, from whom she has never been separated, except thirteen years. 
A. L. D. 


MAHALA HADLEY WARNER. 
At Richmond, Indiana, Seventh month 21, 1895, after a lingering 
illness, Mahala Hadley, wife of J. Woodrow Warner, in the 69th year 
| of her age. Interment at Waynesville, Ohio, on the 24th. 


the bitter antagonism of those whose profit lies in making | 


and selling liquor. [ The following notice appeared in the Richmond Palladium : She 


The law has long been upon the stat- | was the daughter of John and Ruth Hadley, of Clarksville, O., and 
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was born Second month 25, 1827. Her health has always been deli- 
cate, but she has been confined to her bed most of the time for the 
past six or seven months, which affliction she has borne most patiently 
and uncomplainingly. 

Mahala Hadley and J. Woodrow Warner were married Third 
month 22, 1849. No children were born to them, but two adopted 
daughters, with their families, have enjoyed their loving and tender 
care. Though it was a great cross that an unusual amount of severe 
illness prevented the presence at her bedside of these daughters and 
her sisters and brothers, she and her husband met this deprivation lov- 


| 
| 
] 


years since, an adjoining tract of too acres at about $100 
per acre, for which he went into debt. Such were the 
low prices of land now, that he was afraid, he said, that 


| in the event of his demise his beautiful farms would not 


| bring him enough to pay the debt against them. 


ingly and trustingly, thus turning the cross into a crown, that others | 


‘* might glorify the Father whom they worshipped.” 

Strictly conscientious, it has been said of her that ‘‘ she never did 
a wrong thing.’’ Certain it is that she appeared to ever strive to live 
up to her highest conception of right, and she has been often heard to 
say, she spake with the Lord face to face. She exhorted all to be for- 
giving, and counselled them to keep silent in regard to the wrong- 
doing of others when no hope existed of bringing them to a realization 
of their error. 


She traveled extensively with Ann Packer, a well-known minister | 


of Indiana Yearly Meeting, now deceased, throughout the limits of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and Genesee yearly meetings, 
visiting many of the monthly as well as quarterly meetings. On many 
of these occasions she was called to speak. She was a woman of strong 


convictions, and ever felt a deep interest in the welfare of the young : ; 
| white man also from governmental and monetary condi- 
| tions of values and exchanges which have been tending 
| for this twenty years past most iniquitously to make the 


people. They were accompanied during part of the time by her hus- 
band, who attended two hundred and sixteen meetings with them, 
mostly in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, though Chappaqua, Amawalk, 
and other meetings in New York were also visited. 

Quiet and unassuming, she desired only to be found serving the 
Lord. 

Their home was formerly in Waynesville, O., but for a few years 
past they have resided in Richmond, Ind., being members of White- 
water Monthly Meeting. 


This notice would be incomplete without calling attention to the | , : hae 
| subject, semi-political, now largely debated throughout 
| the country, and which we cannot undertake to discuss, 
| in its present form at least, in our columns. 


beautiful devotion in the home life of this husband and wife. The 
world hath need of such examples. A true home is the most sacred 
spot on earth, the center, from which emanates all that is highest, 
noblest, best. ] 
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POVERTY. 


To be poor is in many cases to be miserable, and I often 
think of the lines: 
‘* Whene’er I take my walk abroad 
How many poor I see, 
What shall I render to the Lord 
For all his gifts to me? ”’ 

My grandfather, David Newport, was often in the way 
of speaking of the poverty of the country after the Revo- 
lutionary war. His father lived in Delaware, and was a 
neighbor and friend of Warner Mifflin. He had ten 
children, all of whom lived to an advanced age. During 


the war they bought nothing except salt and iron,—he | 


like his friend Mifflin being opposed to all war-like con- 
tention, they suffered, in common with their friends, 
very many privations. In fact, poverty and great priva 
tion was the general lot of that time, prosperity begin- 
ning for the country at large only after the wars and 
contentions growing out of tte French Revolution. 


poverty with all its accompanying and concomitant train 
of evils is now largely on the increase in this our country ; 
and this sad thought increases when we consider that it 


| at $24,750,000, 


Such 
instances as these are now being most sorrowfully re- 
peated all over our country. Take for instance the fact 
that the ordinary wheat crop of Pennsylvania is about 
18,000,000 bushels a year, and that in 1877 it was valued 
and that the same amount of wheat 


| brought our farmers but about the sum of $9,000,000 last 
| year, thus showing a loss upon a single crop in a single 


| State of more than $15,000,000 


And such facts as these 


| are being repeated in all their distressing details, all over 


| the land! When I was young, I was willing to be counted 


” 


with ‘‘ the two or three’’ who were earnest and faithful 
in seeking to liberate the black man from the thraldom 
of slavery and want, and now that old age has come I 


| desire to be consecrated, and dedicated too, in a conten- 


tion which may fend to liberate both the black man and the 


rich richer and the poor poorer. 
Davip NEwporrt. 


| Abington, Seventh month 21, 1895. 


[Our friend’s communication goes pretty closely to a 


But he 
does not, as above, really go beyond what seems to us a 
very serious subject. We believe with him that the gen- 
eral fall in values, for twenty years past, has been in part 
due to artificial influences of laws and governments, and 
that it has pressed hard upon people largely agricultural 
such as the Friends. The tendency of the time is far 
too strongly toward the control of social conditions 


| by money influences, and in the direction of making 
riches the only title to respectability. 
| the Quaker testimonies. 


All this is against 
Perhaps we would better add, 
here, that facts bearing on this question, (such as our 
friend cites above in the case of the farmer) , we should be 
glad to print, but we do not want to open any discussion 
which may run into political channels. We must let the 
politicians and the partisans contend elsewhere.—EDI- 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISITS WITHIN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


| We left our home at Mendon, N. Y., on the evening of 


Well, it is a sad thought to think and to tell, that | the 23d inst., in the prosecution of an apprehended duty 


to visit the quarterly meetings belonging to New York 


| Yearly Meeting, and as many of their constituent branches 


is our friends and neighbors, who but some two decades | 


ago 


were in comfortable circumstances, who are now | noon on the 24th, rested that afternoon, and made some 


being reduced to comparative penury and want, by no | 


fault of their own, but by that most remarkable phenome- 


non of our time, the fall of prices, and the shrinkage of | 


the values of land and of its productions. A most estim- 
able friend, a man of years and of honor, from an adjoin- 
ing State, recently gave, when on a visit to his relations 
in our neighborhood, some facts illustrating this. 
went to his present residence some fifty years ago and 


per acre, which by his care and industry and economy he 
had brought into a high state of improvement. 
family was large, he concluded to purchase, some twenty 


He | 


as way might open for. We went directly to Daniel 
Underhill’s restful home at Jericho. L. I., arriving about 


arrangements about holding meetings. 

Fifth-day morning we attended the regular m« Z 
at Matinicock, near the Locust Valley Institute. Notice 
having been given, a large meeting for the place gati:. °d 
promptly, to which the nature, character, and require- 
ments of religion, as applied to our daily life, was com- 
mented and enlarged upon and was listened to with close 


| attention ; the meeting closed under a sweet and solemn 


bought some 200 acres of improved land at about $20 | covering. 


After meeting we went home with Frederick 


| Willits to dine, meeting there a Presbyterian minister, 


As his | 


who had been at the meeting, the first one of our meet- 
ings he had ever attended, and who expressed his satis- 
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faction at having been present. We found him a very 
pleasant and congenial man. After a time of social 
mingling, we returned to Jericho, where we were to have 
a parlor meeting at the home of Lydia Willits, in the 
evening. Just before the hour for gathering a thunder 
shower came up, which prevented many from coming, 
yet as several came, we were led to explain some questions 
over which many minds seemed to be puzzled, and to 
address a number of conditions that were present. As 
the meeting closed we were greeted with many expressions 
of thankfulness for the opportunity. 

Sixth-day morning, the weather cool and pleasant, we 
called at Elias H. Seaman’s, and had an opportunity to 
look over some of the letters of Elias Hicks, of which 
this friend had a large number in his possession. This 
was very gratifying to me,as I found in one in particular a 
strong confirmation of some truths which had been opened 
to me. We also made a short call on Sarah Ketchum. 

In the afternoon, attended the Quarterly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders. In this meeting I had some ser- 
vice, calling their attention to the original object and 
purpose of these meetings, and the need of holding them 
for that purpose, as well as for the ordinary routine of 
business prescribed by the Discipline. it was felt to have 
been an interesting and profitable occasion. After 
meeting, went to the home of Lydia Willits to tea, where 
we met several Friends, and spent an agreeable evening in 
social converse and returned to D Underhill’s for the night. 

First-day. Attended the Quarterly Meeting at 
Westbury, which was said to be larger than for several 
years past ; was largely drawn forth in testimony from the 
text, *‘ What shall I doto besaved? Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house.’’ 
It was shown that this belief did not consist in the accept- 
ance of any theological doctrine concerning him, but in 
a confidence in and obedience to the living Christ in the 
heart, which would save from the commission of sin, and 
as a necessary result, save from the consequences of com- 
mitted sin. The quarterly meeting was occupied with 
routine business and some philanthropic labor, and though 
there was a good deal of discussion all was in good feel- 
ing and ended in harmony. After meeting an ample 
lunch was provided for those in attendance in a new build- 
ing erected for that purpose, and after spending the inter- 
vening time in social converse, at 3 p. m. the Philanthro- 
pic Committee had a session devoted to the subject of 
Temperance, to which a general invitation had been 
given, and we to deliver an address upon the subject. 
The address was listened to with marked interest and 
attention, and after a few remarks by others the meeting 
closed under the feeling that the whole meeting had been 
one of interest and profit. 

Seventh-day morning, attended the meeting at West- 
bury ; a good-sized meeting gathered. The subject 
treated on was from the text, ‘‘It is not they who cry 
Lord, Lord, that shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven,’’ 
etc., and the necessity of doing the will of the Father, 
which was shown to be his law as directly revealed to the 
individual soul, was presented and emphasized. Went 
home to dinner with Isaac Hicks, with whom, and his 
family, children and grandchildren, we spent a few hours 
in pleasant social converse. In the afternoon we had an 
appointed meeting at Jericho, at 4 p. m. This was 
largely attended by an interesting, receptive audience, to 
whom was opened the lesson of the regeneration, or new 
birth, as presented by Jesus in his language to Nico- 
demus: ‘* Except a man be born anew,”’ etc., and further 
illustrated by the Parable of the Virgins. It claimed 
the close attention of those present, and there was ex- 
pressions of satisfaction as the meeting closed. After 
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meeting, we had an interesting ride through a beauti- 
ful country to the home of Mary Wright, and Noah and 
Mary Anna Chapman, at Sands Point, overlooking 
Long Island Sound, where we passed the night, and 
where we shall spend most of Second day. 

Seventh month 29. Joun J. CorneELL. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. ; 

Western Quarterly Meeting, held at London Grove, 
on the 23d ult., was remarkably well attended by women 
Friends, and fairly well by men. The weather was all 
that could be desired, but the farmers being in the midst 
of oats harvest no doubt kept many away. 

After a short and reverential silence Enoch Hannum 
spoke very acceptably and at some length. He reminded 
us that we each have a duty to perform, which can best 
be done by walking humbly before our kind and loving 
Heavenly Father. Wm. M. Wayspoke encouragingly of 
the assistance we will receive if we put our trust in that 
Divine Power that is ever ready to help us in time of 
need. He would incite us to greater faithfulness in our 
work in the Master’s vineyard. We all felt truly thank- 
ful to have with us again our dear friend Margaretta 
Walton, this being her first appearance at quarterly meet- 
ing since she met with a severe accident nearly a year 
ago. She was favored to speak with more than her usual 
impressiveness. Much of her truly interesting gospel 
message consisted of tender advice to our dear young 
people. Her motherly counsel brought tears to many 
eyes, as she vividly pictured the evils surrounding the 
youth, and the care required that they become not en- 
tangled in the many snares through which they must pass 
in this sublunary life. She would have the young realize 
early in life the importance of daily dependence on the 
arm of their Divine Master. 

The business meeting was long but quite interesting. 
The subjects of most importance claiming our attention 
were temperance and philanthropic work, and the advisa- 
bility of holding our business meetings in joint sessions. 
The principal objection urged against the latter proposal 
was the difficulty the clerks and others would have in be- 
ing heard in all parts of the house. The feeling among 
Friends seems to be becoming very general that where 
the houses are properly constructed, joint sessions are to 
be preferred. Interesting and encouraging reports of the 
Temperance Committee and of the committee in charge 
of circular meetings were read. These were weightily 
considered, when it was decided to continue the monthly 
temperance conference, also the monthly circular meet- 
ings. Other business of some interest was transacted, 
but I find my report has already exceeded the limits in- 
tended. Some disappointment was expressed on the 
meeting grounds at not having yet received the Extracts 
of the last Yearly Meeting. J. W. Harvey. 


Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at Concord, on the 
30th ult., was largely attended. Joseph B. Livezey and 
Nathaniel Richardson were in attendance with minutes, 
and were faithful in the exercise of their gifts. William 
M. Way was also present and spoke. Many Friends from 
other quarters were acceptably with us. In the business 
meeting the subject of meeting in joint session was 
seriously considered, the men’s meeting very generally 
uniting with the proposition. In the women’s meeting 
very many were prepared, but it was thought best to 
furthur consider the matter. 

A large parlor meeting was held on the evening of 
the 29th, at Ralph M. Harvey’s, at which much counsel 
was given and some religious experiences, the occasion 
being thought profitable. 
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Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FROM NOTTINGHAM UP TO LONDON. 


LonDON, ENGLAND, Seventh month 1:2. 

One of the great industries of Nottingham is the plant 
of I. & R. Morley, the well-known manufacturers of 
hosiery. They employ over 6,000 people, and have fac- 
tories in the city and also in the little towns adjoining. 
We visited one of the large lace factories of the city, 
and saw the machines, which were making four lace cur- 
tains at one time with intricate and delicate tracery, and 
making them as fast as cheap cotton goods could be 
woven. The curtain industry has felt the depression of 
the last year or two, and we understood that none of the 
mills were running to their full capacity. Then, too, the 
manufacture of lace curtains, in which for a long time 
Nottingham was the only important centre, has been 
taken up by other localities, notably in Scotland in the 
vicinity of Glasgow, where labor is even cheaper than it 
is at Nottingham. There also has been recently a plant 
established in Philadelphia. 

From Nottingham to Warwick, by way of Lichfield 
and Birmingham, is a pleasant journey of a few hours. 
Lichfield, aside from its beautiful cathedral and its asso- 
ciations as the birthplace and early home of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, is a most interesting little place of about 8,000 
inhabitants, on the banks of the Trent. Birmingham is 
the fourth city in size in England, London, of course, 
being first, then Manchester and Liverpool in the order 
named. Our observation of Birmingham was mainly 
confined to the railway station, where we waited between 
trains for nearly an hour. In many of the towns through 
England, the railroads, if there be more than one reach- 
ing the town, use a common station, thus making trans- 
fers from one road to the other a trifling matter. This 


particular station in Birmingham is said to be the largest 
in England, and one of the largest in the world, cover- 
ing eleven acres of ground, with an immense glass roof, 


and with platforms which, if put end to end, would 
stretch two miles or more. It is owned by two of the 
large lines centering at Birmingham. 

The Friends’ meeting-house at Warwick is on the 
main street of the town, which stretches away with un- 
broken lines of pavements to and through Leamington, a 
fashionable English watering-place two or more miles 
away. Almost directly opposite the meeting house is 
the old Leicester Hospital, founded over four hundred 
years ago by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, as a 
home for twelve old soldiers and their wives. The old 
couples are allowed two rooms apiece and some larger 
rooms in common, and receive about $400 each for their 
maintenance, on which they live very comfortably, con- 
siderably increasing their income by the voluntary fees of 
visitors from all over the country, but mainly from 
America. I was particularly struck with the old Spanish 
chestnut beams in one of the halls, which were even 
older than some other parts of the building. Although 
they had been in place for five centuries, they were as 
white and fresh as if put in last week, without the slight- 
est sign of decay or of being worm-eaten. To reach 
the meeting-house across the street you pass through a 
private dwelling, belonging to Friends, and where Mary 
Radley, who has general oversight of the property, re- 
sides. She has lived there for three years, and previous 
to her coming the home was occupied by a Catholic 
priest, so that there was presented the rather uncommon 
spectacle of Friends on First-day morning opening the 
priest’s front door and walking through his hallway in 
order toenter meeting! The hallway opens into a small 
meeting-house, which was probably a stable in olden 


times, and which is now used asa place of meeting in 
winter because there is a fire place in it. Beyond this 
room is the meeting-house proper, built just two hun- 
dred years ago this year. I asked Mary Radley if they 
were not going to havea bi-centennial celebration, as 
we had been having this year. They were too few, she 
said, to make any such attempt. First-day week they 
had about eighteen assembled, but last First-day she sat 
alone. Back of the meeting-house is the old graveyard, in 
which my guide pointed out the spot which is supposed 
to be the last resting-place of William Dewsbury, one of 
our early and great preachers and writers, who spent up- 
wards of nineteen years of his life in imprisonment, 
most of it in a dark dungeon eighteen feet under ground 
in Warwick jail. My kind friend took me to see this 
dungeon, but unfortunately the county courts were in 
session, and it could not be shown. Mary Radley is en- 
gaged in looking up data in regard to Elizabeth Hooten, 
who came from this part of England, and who was one 
of the first women to travel in America on a religious 
visit. Her labors and trials in New England are matters 
of history. 

There is no better centre than Warwick for the en- 
terprising and enthusiastic tourist. In itself a charming 
old English town, it is surrounded on all sides by places 
of interest,—Kenilworth Castle, Stratford, Charlscote 
Hall, Leamington, Warwick Castle in the town, Stone- 
leigh Abbey, and other handsome homes or historic spots. 
The whole region is now full of Americans, but it was 
not until we had driven eight miles over to Stratford that 
we realized how many there were about. One of the 
London papers estimates that there are sixty thousand 
Americans in London, and the number visiting Shakes- 
peare’s home is put down at twenty thousand a year. In 
the registry book of visitors which is kept in his old 
birthplace, now restored and held for the nation by a 
board of trustees, were just a hundred names for the day, 
when we registered towards evening. Of this number 
possibly two or three were English sight-seers, and all the 
others Americans. 

Somehow, we could not be very enthusiastic over 
Stratford ; it seemed to be such a modern money making 
concern with every attraction and association on a pounds, 
shillings, and pence basis. A foot-note in our guide-book 
says that a citizen of Stratford once said : ‘‘ We ought to 
be very much obliged to Mr. Shakespeare for being born 
here, for I don’t know what we should have done without 
him.’’ Shakespeare is certainly the chief industry of the 
town. Almost every store has a Shakespeare woven into 
it in some way, photographs, busts, casts, mugs, spoons, 
relics, Shakespeare hair cuts, Shakespeare mutton, etc., 
etc. We slept in a Shakespearean Hotel with a bed-room 
named after one of his plays. The first charge on every 
one is the admission to the various points of interest, 
about as follows : 

Shakespeare's home, birthplace, 

Shakespeare’s home, Museum, . 

Town Hall, . . 

Shakespeare ‘‘ New Place ”’ Museum, 

Shakespeare School Room,. . . . 

Shakespeare Memorial Building, a ae 

Shakespeare’s grave in the church, . 6d. 

Then there is his wife’s old home, Anne Hathaway’ s 
cottage, which we did not go into, so that I do not know 
the admission fee. By far the most jarring note to us 
was the church, where the motto seemed to be ‘‘ Get all 
you can.’’ There were numerous signs around about as 
follows: ‘‘ There is a Box Close to the Door for Contri- 
butions of Visitors to the Restoration Fund. It is to be 
hoped that every one will contribute to the utmost of 
their ability.’’ And another: ‘‘ The attention of Visit- 
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ors from America is directed to a design for a window in 
the South Transept, introducing American Characters, 
and the Vicar will be glad to hear from any who approve 
of it. There is a box at the west end of the Church to 
receive Donations, or they may be sent to the Vicar.’’ 
In this window, by the way, on the side devoted to 
‘‘American Saints and Worthies,’’ is a group of three 

en of interest to Americans,—Christopher Columbus, 
Amerigo Vespucci, and William Penn. The-last is at the 
back, holding up to view a big folio volume of ‘‘ No 
Cross, No Crown.’’ Why he should be in such strange 
company and should be put in a stained glass window in 
a ‘* steeple house ’’ at Stratford, I could not quite see. 

In addition to the several prominently displayed solici- 
tations for funds for the restoration of the church, and for 
contributions to the American window, there are for sale 
in the church photographs of the parish register contain 
ing Shakespeare’s name, a fac simile made on paper by 
rubbing the grave stone, chips from the stone, which are 
given to any one making a $5 contribution to the restora 
tion fund, and soon. As to the presumed burial place, 
in the church, it may not generally be known that the 
tablet does not contain the name, or any date, but simply 
these lines : 

‘** Good frend, for Jesus sake forbear 
To digg the dust encloased heare ; 
Blest be ye man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 

We came to London from Stratford, and again real- 
ized how many of our fellow countrymen there are abroad 
The neighborhood in which we are boarding is almost 
wholly supported by them, and we meet at every turn 
some one whom we know or have heard of. On the night 
of the Fourth of July over six hundred men sat down to 
dinner in one of the leading restaurants, and the galleries 
were packed with their wives and daughters. There are 
five clerks kept busy at the London office of Brown, Ship 
ley & Co., attending to and forwarding the mail which 
comes through this one house. We meet the tourists at 
every turn,—they like us with their guide books under 
their arms,—and we smile and pass on. 

I sper.t part of yesterday at Devonshire House, in the 
office of the ‘‘ Secretary of the Society of Friends,’’ 
Issac Sharp, who says he finds time to look over the In 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL each week. He is a very 
busy person, with two or three assistants, and with many 
daily calls upon his information and patience. Heseems 
to fill a very useful position, being at all times the repre- 
sentative of the Society who can be seen and consulted, 
who knows just where to refer the seeker for information 
on any Society point, who preserves and has charge of 
the records, and has many other important duties. The 
records of births, marriages, and deaths of Friends for 
ali of England are kept here in most admirable order, 
being copies of the original books, which according to 
an Actof Parliament were requested (or required) to be 
deposited in Somerset House in London, the official home 
of all the registers of this kind. Ina short hour I found 
sev dates and items of interest relating to the Wild 
mans, the Croasdales, and the Walmsleys of Bucks county, 
who all came from Settle Monthly Meeting in Yorkshire. 
In Edward Hicks’s book-store, which occupies a por 

of the Devonshire House Hotel (through which 
there is an archway running back to the meeting-house 
property), I found a photograph of a new portrait of 
George Fox, which has lately been discovered. The 
original of the photograph has been on exibition for sev- 
eral weeks, but has lately been returned to its owner. 
It was painted on a panel, and was discovered in the 
lumber room of the garret in a school-house at Wigton, 
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in Cumberland. It had the name George Fox painted on 
it, evidently at the time of its execution, and represents 
him in younger life than other portraits which we have 
known. It confirms, however, in an important degree, 
the portrait supposed to be by Sir Peter Lely, which now 
hangs at Swarthmore College. It is a younger face than 
that shown in the Lely portrait, and represents a man 
of about thirty or even less. The expression is an ad- 
mirable one ; the features are regular, and the face is en- 
tirely without that ‘‘ round "’ effect of the later painting, 
but the strong similarity of the features in the two goes 
far to prove the authenticity of both. 

On the iron gateway of the meeting-house entrance 
were posted up the parish notices, which are required to 
be placed at the entrance of all houses of worship in the 
parish. You know there is only one ‘‘ church’’ in each 
parish, and that of course is the building of the Estab 
lished or Episcopal church ; all other houses of religious 
bodies are called chapels. Devonshire House meeting- 
house is in St. Botolph’s parish, and the notices on its 
gate referred to the tithe rate and to elections past and 
present. We found these notices at every meeting-house 
entrance, and on many churches in addition were posted 
placards, with colored prints of various showy uniforms, 
invi:ing young men to join Her Majesty’s army and navy 
We saw none of these enlistment notices on Friends’ 
meetings, however. 

The payment of tithes for the benefit of the Church, 
does not, I understand, give trouble to Friends in these 
days as it did in the past. As tithes are not collectable 
from freehold property, that is, property held in fee,— 
but from rents, the tenth portion, or tithe, is now usually 
added tothe rent, and paid by thelandlord. Since 1830, 
up to about which time tithes were payable in stock, 
dairy produce, etc., the amount levied has been fixed at 
a corn rate and the value of corn, (which word in Eng- 
land means oats, wheat, barley, etc.), is fixed by com- 
puting the average each year of the past seven years, thus 
reducing the tithe to a money basis. A young Friend 
from Brigflatts meeting told me of his experience in hav- 
ing his cattle driven off and sold to pay his tithe rate, but 
he further said that in these days public opinion was so 
opposed to such proceedings that in his section no con- 
stable could be found who was willing to make the nec 
essary levy and sale of the property. C. F. j. 


WHEN Tennyson, walking out with James T. Fields, 
who tells us the anecdote, catches the smell of the violets, 
and, dropping on his knees, calls out, ‘‘ Down on your 
knees, man—down on your knees, man,—violets, violets,’’ 
is it not a recognition of the beauty of God? Was he not 
engaged in worshipping the supreme power, the skill, the 
beauty, that made the violet? And when James Russell 
Lowell, stooping down on the edge of a pool by the sea 
shore, where there were all sorts of tiny fishes and sea 
creatures and marine vegetable growths,—when he looked 
at the wonder of shape and color and beauty, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What a poet God is, what an imagination God 
has, that expresses itself in this infinite variety ! ’’—was 
he not engaged inan act of worship ten thousand times 
more worshipful than the perfunctory bending of the 
knee of thousands of people who go through their formal 
rituals in churches merely from a sense of habit, without 
any thrill or touch of feeling, of lifeand soul? Worship 
is of the heart, the feeling, and not of the lips or the 
bending of the knee.—Af_ /. Savage. 


‘‘Ir there were no ignorance, the acquisition of 
wisdom would be an impossibility.’’ 
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€vucational Department. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING IN WEST CHESTER, PA. 
AN article in the West Chester Local News gives some interesting 
details concerning former teachers and teaching in that borough, and 
in Chester county. It says: 

The death of Mrs. Sarah Pyle a few days ago, in her 95th year, 
took from our borough probably the eldest of Chester county’s teachers. 
Years ago Miss Pyle, with her sister, now Mrs. Hannah Taylor, con 
ducted a Friends’ school for girls near Grove Meeting. 
pupils was Phebe Griffith, who speaks most affectionately of the ladies 
and of their excellent management of the school. The well-known 


Among their | 


Friends’ minister herself entered the ranks of teachers after leaving | 


school, and for several years taught in Willistown township. While in 
charge of the Monument school one of her pupils was a lad named 
Edward Johnson, who afterward became the right hand man of Thomas 
A. Edison, and is now one of the noted electricians of this country. 

Dr. Jesse C. Green, who is one of the most active men in West 
Chester, despite his seventy-eight years, still feels attached to the 
Friends’ High School on “ The Hill,” where he was master in years 
gone by. 

About the time of the teaching days of Dr. Green a flourishing 
boarding-school for girls, on West Gay street, was conducted by Phebe 
and Mary Darlington. The former, now Phebe Darlington Preston, 
is still living, at advanced years, in Lancaster county, near Pleasant 
Grove. The ladies were strong abolitionists and in the exciting days 
of the Underground Railway were active in lending all the aid in their 
power to assist in the cause of freedom. It was at their home that 
Frederick Douglass was entertained during his first visit to West Ches- 
ter. One of their pupils was Mrs. Sarah Auge, then Sarah Darling- 


ton, who herself afterward taught for ten years in the public schools of | 


the county, and is to-day as bright and sprightly a lady for her years as | 


one could wish to meet. 

Another of the girls’ schools of former times was kept by Miss 
Palmerah Evans, sister of the Hon. Henry S. Evans, and her sister, 
Mrs. Newton, widow of the late Rev. William Newton. 
still reside in the rectory of the Church of the Sure Foundation, where 
the school was once conducted. 

Ex-Congressman Smedley Darlington was the originator of Dar- 
lington Seminary, then Darliugton’s Academy at Ercildoun. The 
young man was educated at the Friends’ School at 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia. Upon graduating he was appointed assistant at 
Race street, but desiring to start out for himself his father erected the 
necessary building on his property and the young man opened an 
academy for boys, but subsequently it became a girls’ school. 

His two brothers, Richard and Milton, were associated with the 
institution in the capacity of teachers, but the latter found the profession 
not to his taste and soon left it. [It has been for a number of years 
conducted by Richard Darlington. ] 


A Stronc Worp For Co-EpuCcATION.— Lady Henry Somerset, 
in her recent address before the World’s W. C. T. U., at London, 
said: ‘* Closely related to the movements that occupy our thought is 
one which in the United States has been worked out to an assured 
success, and that is co-education. It is my deliberate conviction that 
for the hysteria into which so many men and women novelists have 
fallen, and for the keyed-up public mind that is willing to exploit 
their product, there is no remedy so sane and sound as the education 
of our young people together, from the kindergarten until they com- 
plete their course in technical or professional schools. If anybody 
dared to speak the truth about boys’ public schools in England, there 
would be a social convulsion compared with which not even the la- 
mentable disclosures of the past winter are to be mentioned. When 
we try to segregate girls and women into school or harem, boys and 
men into school or government, we have frustrated God’s grace, and 
we must pay the penalty.” 

SLuMs IN UNIVERSITY CITIES.—Our readers may have observed 
the remark in the article on ‘‘ Friends’ Home Mission Work in Eng- 
land,’’ last week, that ‘‘ in our university cities there are slums of the 
worst description.’’ This applies, we presume, chiefly to Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


NEw BUILDINGs AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—The General Committee 
on the George School had a meeting on the 26th ult., to consider 
further the erection of buildings for an infirmary and gymnasium, the 
bids submitted by builders being higher than the estimates of the cost 
which the committee had formed. After full consideration, the com- 
mittee were united in the judgment that the erection should now be 
proceeded with. They will be completed, it is expected, before cold 
weather, in the autumn. ‘The infirmary will adjoin the girls’ wing of 
the present main building, and its erection will vacate the present in- 
firmary rooms, so that several more students can be accommodated. 
The gymnasium will be entirely detached, and will stand a short dis 
tance away from the east wing of the main building. It will afford a 
convenient large room for holding the closing exercises, etc. 


The ladies | 


| of the Police Board of New York City. 


| about the degradation of our politics. 





| 


A TRYING CasE OF DISCIPLINE.—At the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, (near Bellefonte, Centre county), the members of the next Ju- 
nior Class, 51 in number, have all been suspended until a certain con- 
dition is complied with, namely, a re-examination in the winter 
term of history. This re-examination must be submitted prior to the 
opening of the college in Ninth month. In the history examination, 
last winter, certain members of the class “ribbed.” The faculty 
having failed to discover who the guilty parties are, no credit was given 


| any one for this examination, and the whole class has been suspended, 


as stated, pending a new examination. 


‘* THE WESTONIAN.”’—This is a monthly, published “ under the 


| auspices of the Westtown Alumni Association, as a channel of com- 


munication for all friends of the School.’’ There is a publication 
committee, with Watson W. Dewees as editor. We have been re- 
ceiving the several issues since the first of the year, and congratulate 
its conductors on the excellent quality of its contents, and its neat 
typographic appearance. 


CHANGE AT WEsTTOWN.—It is announced that Joseph Rhoads, 
Jr., has resigned the position of teacher of Elocution and Rhetoric at 
Westtown Boarding School, “the health of his wife requiring a 
change to a drier climate.” They expect to reside in New Jersey, 
and Joseph Rhoads will be connected in business with his brothers in 
Philadelphia, the firm of J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
New YorRK AND BROOKLYN.—The third special summer meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held 
on Seventh-day afternoon, Seventh month 20, at Prohibition Park, 
Staten Island. 

A short session was held in the auditorium for a discussion concern- 
ing Conferences and visiting Friends’ meetings. After the discussion 
the members adjourned to the grove for a pleasant social time, return- 
ing to the city later in the evening. 

The committee in charge wish to express their appreciation of the 
cordial welcome given the Association by the management of the Park. 
This Park,with its auditorium, seating four thousand persons, with fre- 
quent entertainments and conventions, and the large hotel, grove, spring, 
and other attractions is deserving of a visit from Friends for the en- 
couragement of the prohibition cause. 


THE LIBRARY. 

ALLEN J. FLITCRAFT, Oak Park, (a suburb of Chicago), Illinois, has 
begun the issue of a monthly journal, the Life /usurance Courant. 
It will be ‘‘ devoted exclusively to the interests pertaining to level 
premium or legal reserve life insurance, and its representatives,’ W. 
S. Flitcraft is associate editor. Our friend A. J. F. isthe author of a 
number of works on life insurance, one of which, his ‘‘ Life Insur- 
ance Manual,” is issued yearly, and is in extensive use by the compa- 
nies and their agents. 

The Atlantic Monthly, this month, has a pleasing article, by Eu- 
genia Skelding on the residence of James Russell Lowell, for a time, 
on the east coast of England, at the picturesque old town of Whitby, 
—celebrated by Walter Scott in ‘* Marmion,’’ and by Mrs. Gaskell in 
one of her works of fiction, where it is called ‘*‘ Monkshaven.”’ The 
title of the article is ‘*A Poet’s Yorkshire Haunts.” There is a good 
biographical sketch of Judge E. R. Hoar, of Massachusetts, who was 
for some time Attorney-General in the Cabinet of President Grant, 
and who died recently,—the brother of United States Senator George 
F. Hoar,—which is followed by an article, contributed by General J. 
D. Cox, of Ohio, (who was Secretary of the Interior at the same 


time), explaining the circumstances of Judge Hoar’s resignation. 


Scribner's Magazine for this month is largely given up to fiction, 
but there is one very good article, by Theodore Roosevelt, on ‘‘ Six 
Years of Civil Service Reform.’’ He was appointed one of the United 
States board of Civil Service Commissioners by President Harrison, 
and served until a few months ago, when he resigned to become one 
** No question of iniernal 
administration,” he declares, ‘‘ is so important to the United States as 
the question of Civil Service Reform, because the spoils sysicw, 
which can only be supplanted through the agencies which have found 
expression in the act creating the Civil Service Commission, has been 
for seventy years the most potent of all the forces tending to bring 
No republic can permanently 
endure when its politics are corrupt and base; and the spoils system, 
the application in political life of the degrading doctrine that to the 
victor belongs the spoils, produces corruption and degradation. The 
man who is in politics for the offices might just as well be in politics 
for the money he can get for his vote, so far as the general good is 
concerned.” 
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FAITH. 


Ir, like a child that ever loves 
A mother’s least command, 

Yet sometimes does half- willfully 
Decline her proffered hand, 

I, Lord, who know thy ways are best, 
Sometimes still hesitate 

To put my hand in thine, think me 
Thy wayward child, and wait. 


And if I put away the proof 
That once had seemed so clear, 

And walk with restless heart alone 
Through pathways of new fear, 

Dear Lord, believe me still thy child, 
And hold my hand secure ; 

For tho’ the mind that sees not, doubts, 
The hand that feels is sure. 


Then lead me by a quiet stream 
That threads green hills and dales, 
Where I may walk in reverence, 
Where simple thought prevails ; 
And let, O Lord, thy presence fill 
My mind with proof of thee; 
But this I know: till as a child 
I walk, it cannot be. 
—Charles Knowles Bolton, in Independent. 


‘*T KNOW A LANE.”’ 

I KNOW a lane where twilight greens do cheat 
The envious sunshine ; where the dew-tears cling 
Till mid-morn dries them with a mother’s kiss. 
There you may hear, tho’ noon be high in heaven, 
Small wings a-flutter, and the soft dawn-calls 
Of busy birds that build their nests low down, 
Careless who looks therein—for none come here 
Save those whose hearts are tuned to tenderness. 
No brooks there are, but one untroubled rill 
Draws close the weeds above its hidden bed, 
And sings, as one half-wakened, slumberously. 
There would I be, in that remembered spot, 
Which, last of all God’s handiwork, did know 
His touch, His smile, His verdict,—*‘ It is good.’’ 

—Grace Duffield Goodwin, in Harper's Basar. 


THE NEW YORK SALOON SYSTEM. 


From an article in the New York /ndependent, Seventh month 25, 
by Theodore Roosevelt, President of the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners of New York City. 

THE position of the Police Board needs no vindication, 
but if it did, no more ample vindication could be desired 
than that furnished by a recent publication in Zhe Wine 
and Spirits Gazette. In this it is recited, as a mere mat- 
ter of history, that Governor Hill wished to pass a law 
which would open the saloons on Sunday, but admitted 
that it could not be done on account of the hostile senti- 
ment of theState. The liquor sellers then complained of 
the way in which they were blackmailed by the Tammany 
police. The next step in the transaction seems almost 
incredible ; but it is related as a mere matter of course. 
The liquor sellers laid before the Tammany Board of 
Police their grievances on the question of blackmail, and 
the blackmail was commuted for political service. It was 
agreed that the saloons should not be molested in their 
Sunday traffic so long as they loyally supported the Tam- 
many ticket. Under this agreement all of the saloon 
keepers who had neither wealth nor political pull became 
the abject slaves of Tammany Hall. The rich saloon 
keepers, those who possessed great political influence, 
were in their turn the masters of the police. A _ police 
captain could rule with an iron rod all of the small saloon 
keepers in his district, and he in turn had to pay unques- 
tioning obedience to the demands of the larger ones. 
The patrolmen either knew, or were soon taught, that 
they must not meddle with any protected saloon. Only 
recently I came across a curious case in which this lesson 


was taught. A new patrolman from the country was put 
upon a given beat for the first time. He knew that un- 
der the law all saloons had to close at one o’clock. A 
big corner saloon kept by a noted Tammany politician 
remained open after the hours, as a matter of course. 
The smaller saloons in the neighborhood had closed. 
The policeman put his head in the door and directed the 
proprietor to close. The proprietor regarded this as a 
joke. It was something so novel in his experience he 
could not understand that it had a serious side. After 
making his rounds once again the policeman, finding the 
place still lighted, walked in and told them to shut forth- 
with. They regarded it first with amazement, then with 
anger, and finally told him that he had better mind his 
own business and leave. Thereupon he replied that he 
would instantly arrest the saloon-keeper and his assistants 
if they did not close. Accordingly, close they did but 
sent word immediately to the police station. At the 
station the news created more consternation. In fifteen 
minutes an officer had been sent around to the too zealous 


policeman, who was taken off that beat and put on another 


where there were nosaloons. In five minutes after the 
saloon was again blazing with light and in full blast. 
Three or four complaints were soon afterward lodged 
against the countryman for trivial faults, and in a very 
few weeks he had learned the lesson of being blind unless 
his superiors chose to order his eyes open. 

Another case which came within my personal knowl- 
edge may also be interesting. A certain officer arrested 
the lookout man of a saloon whose owner was an influ- 
ential politician. The lookout man’s friends came to his 
assistance, assaulted the officer, and injured him very 
severely. Instead of commending him for his actions, 
the Board actually fined him severely on a trumped-up 
charge of assault, and the saloon was not again molested. 

Instances of this kind happened again and again. 
The utter demoralization of the Police Board, which they 
signalized, need hardly be insisted on. It was a simple 
impossibility to make the department honest and clean 
without rooting out this evil. The blackmailing of the 
saloons by a partial administration of the law had been 
the chief of all causes that tended to corrupt the New 
York police force. Any honest board, even entirely 
apart from considerations of enforcing the law, was bound 
to try to remove this evil, and the evil could be removed 
but in one way—that is, by the thorough enforcement of 
the law. 

It again seems incredible, but various high officials of 
the Federal and State Governments, actually including 
the Internal Revenue Collector for the district, appeared 
before the Mayor to request him to stop the police officials 
from obeying their oaths of office and honestly enforcing 
the law. The Mayor, of course, would not stop them ; 
indeed, he could not have stopped them even had he 
wished. The Police Board would obey the Mayor in 
every matter possible; but no obedience could be ac- 
corded to any one if the command was to violate the 
oath of office. The attitude taken by the men who made 
this demand was as essentially immoral as the attitude of 
any other allies of the criminal class. The apology for 
their action must be the same apology that is advanced 
for lynchers, and that is again advanced on behalf of the 
Government officials who fail to put down lynching: 
When the Legislature deliberately puts laws on the statute 
books which the executive officials deliberately disregard, 
and enforce only against the weak, the result is to put a 
premium upon corruption and lawlessness ; that is upon 
attempts to supplement or take advantage of the defects 
of the law by individual action. 
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THE WEST’S SHIFTING POPULATION. 


Ir is the Western characteristic of dissatisfaction which 
keeps the people of the prairies constantly looking for a 
new location, and longing for the blessings which they 
conceive to lie just beyond the wide circle of their hori- 
zon. It dominates their religious as well as their social 
and business life. 

It may be said in general that every family in the 
Western States went thither to better its financial condi- 
tion. It was found, when the location had been decided 
on, when the claim was taken, when the town lot had 
been improved, that somewhere in the next county, the 
next township, or on toward the sunset in the mountains, 
were fairer promises and apparently an opportunity for 
making money more rapidly. At each of the three Ok- 
lahoma ‘‘ openings,’’ when a limited number of barren, 
unimproved quarter-sections have been given to the citi- 
zens for settlement, thousands of settlers in Kansas and 
Nebraska, making a comfortable living on farms partly 
improved, have loaded all their earthly belongings into 
white topped prairie schooners and camped for weeks on 
the borders of the ‘‘ promised land.’’ They secured 
claims, some of them, and again left these new homes to 
take part in other ‘‘ openings,’’ and are still unsatisfied. 

Visiting a neatly-kept home near a thriving Western 
town, I found the owner leading into the yard a driving- 
horse he had purchased for his wife and children. 

«« Pretty well fixed ?’’ he drawled in answer to a ques- 
tion. ‘‘I don’t know. I believe there’s more money in 
stock raising out on the prairies.’’ 

‘« But the cattlemen are complaining of low prices 
and hard times.’’ 

‘¢T know, but I’d like to try it. 
place ?’’ 

‘« You wouldn’t sell.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, she’s all for sale. 


Want to buy my 


I’ll sell anything I’ve got, 
and be glad to;’’ and I saw from his manner that he 
meant it. Nor was I surprised when a few days after I 
learned that he had sold his wife’s driving-horse at an 
advance of three dollars over the purchase price, and 
had offered the family cow cheap. He was a type of a 
large class of prairie residents. . . . 

According to the State’s census, of 106,000 people 
who made up the population of twenty western Kansas 
counties in 1888, only 47,000 now reside there—the 
others have ‘‘moved on’’ to new homes and are for. 
gotten. By and by the tide will set in this direction 
again, perhaps, but even then it means new ties to be 
formed, old ones broken. 

Those who have been brought up under ancestral 
roofs, to whom the home surroundings are familiar from 
childhood, who know the experiences of their parents 
before them, can scarcely realize what the semi nomadic 
life of the moving plainsman means. Being transported 
across weary miles of plain in the jolting emigrant wagon 
is bad enough, but it is less monotonous than the first 
years in a cabin out in the midst of a treeless prairie, 
without brook or rock or valley to break the sameness. 
When it is considered how many settlers and their families 
have passed through these first years in many places, the 
burden of their life can be seen, the cause of their lack 
of interest in their home is understood, and the deep 
lines in their faces are explained. 

This characteristic of discontent is most noticeable in 
families of American blood. There are among the 
foreign-born far more homes that are the result of long 
residence and a permanent interest in the surroundings. 
Take the Quaker-like sect of River Brethern, of whom 
about two thousand have taken up their residence in 
Kansas. They seldom change from the farm of their 
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first choice. While adjoining quarter-sections have a 
dozen successive tenants, they liveon year after year, 
their children succeeding them. The result is that their 
homes are commodious and comfortable, they build the 
huge red barns and fill them with grain, they thrive and 
are contented—or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that they are contented, hence they thrive; for the 
soil and climate of the prairies will return a livelihood to 
all who use them right. 

Not less in the towns than in the country is this 
changeableness noticeable. The Legislature of Kansas 
at its recent session wiped out of existence 254 town 
sites and additions to cities which have in the past been 
laid out in streets, lots, and alleys. Some have been 
populated by enterprising and apparently successful resi- 
dents. A number of the towns have aspired to become 
county seats and business centers. All are now returned 
to farmland, or stand idle and uncared for, the property 
of some luckless Eastern investor. Sunflowers grow over 
the doorsteps of scores of business houses once occupied 
by stocks of merchandise, now empty and deserted. 
The people who decided to make the place their home 
sought another field, which too they may desert for a 
still newer charmer. They might have succeeded in the 
first, but they changed their minds and could see no good 
in it. 

Few of those who have crossed the Mississippi for 
homes in the West have recrossed it to remain, but the 
shifting, uneasy movement shown by the statistical re- 
ports of the prairie States tells too plainly the story of 
unrest and desire for change. It is not too much to say, 
perhaps, that true prosperity will not come to this region 
until there is a cessation of such discontent and transi- 
tion. It is to the West’s credit that so much has been 
accomplished in spite of this characteristic in the popula- 
tion. The loss of time, energy, and wealth consequent 
upon the shifting of the people has been enormous, and 
continues to be adrain on Western communities Church, 
school, and business feel it, and the leaders in all long for 
amore permament population, with a prosperity which 


‘*Law’’ anp Courts or Law.—Those who are able 
to settle all differences without resort to courts are on the 


way to happiness. Yet there is a good deal of ‘ going 
to law’’ in this country. Joseph H. Choate, the emi- 
nent New York lawyer, calls attention to the fact that 
England, with her 30,000,000 of people, does not have 
as many judges as any of our larger States. While Eng- 
land has but thirty-two judges of the first-class, New York 
has 140 and Illinois 178. The explanation given is that 
the complications of our judicial systems, local, State, and 
national, the facilities afforded for new trials and appeals 
are abused by lawyers who make it their business to delay 
and defeat justice. Even in the enforcement of ordi- 
nary contracts there is often unreasonable delay with in- 
crease of costs. Cases are removed from one court to 
another on various pretexts, until the costs exceed the 
amount involved. Too much importance is given to 
merely technical pleas. On the other hand, the yeariy 
or biennial additions to the statute-book lay a constantly- 
increasing burden on judges who must interpret these 
heterogeneous enactments. Theodore Roosevelt de- 
clares that ‘‘ we suffer from overlegislation, and from lax 
administration of law.’’ 


Ir has been well said that no man ever sank under the 
burden of the day. It is when to morrow’s burden is 
added to the burden of to-day that the weight is more 
than a man can bear.— George MacDonald. 
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‘IT’S ONLY ME.”’ 
A LITTLE figure glided through the hall. 

‘Is that you, Pet?’ the words came tenderly. 
A sob—suppressed to let the answer fall— 

«Tt isn’t Pet, mamma, it’s only me.” 


The quivering baby lips! They had not meant 
To utter any word could plant a sting, 

But to that mother heart a strange pang went ; 
She heard and stood like a convicted thing. 


One instant, and a happy little face 
Thrilled ’neath unwonted kisses rained above ; 
And from that moment “ Only Me” had place 
And part with Pet in tender mother love. 
— Selected. 


Woman SurFrRaGE IN New York.—The vote which 
is to be taken on the proposed constitutional amendment 
establishing woman suffrage in New York State excites 
considerable attention in that State. The Woman's 
Journal (Boston) prints the following from a correspond- 
ent in Brooklyn: 

‘« The Antis are very active in Brooklyn. They have 
a paid secretary who is constantly occupied, and they say 
they intend to leave no stone unturned to defeat the New 
York woman suffrage referendum next winter. Evidently 
they do not believe in submitting to the will of the men- 
people! Dr. Lyman Abbott has been their most able 
adviser and guide. I think it would be well for the 
Woman's Column to quote from his former sayings in 
favor of woman suffrage, and contrast them with extracts 
from Zhe Outlook of last summer against it. His change 
of base (a base change) is deserving of comment and 
censure. Bishop Doane is not worth much notice.’’ 


It is announced that a National Purity Congress, under the auspices 
of the American Purity Alliance, (of which Aaron M. Powell is 
President ), will be held in the city of Baltimore, Md., on Tenth month 
14, 15, and 16, 1895. Park Avenue Friends’ meeting-house has been 
offered, and accepted, for the sessions of the Congress. The opening 
session will be held on the evening of the 14th, with morning, after- 
noon, and evening sessions on the following two days. The definite 
program of papers and addresses will be completed and announced 
later. It will include eminent writers and speakers of our own and 
other countries. 


—Edward Beecher, a minister, brother of the late Henry Ward 
Beecher, died on the 27th ult., at his home in Brooklyn. He was 
nearly 92 years old. 

—James Constantine Pilling, the well-known ethnologist and lin- 
guist, of the United States Geological Survey, died at his home in 
Olney, Maryland, on the 26th ult., aged 49 years. 


—Julia Ward Howe presides over the fortnightly meetings of the 
Town and Country Club of Newport. Their first meeting of the 
present season was held at the house of Mrs. William B. Rogers, 
when Professor Drown, of the Institute of Technology (President-elect 
of Lehigh University, at Bethlehem, Pa.), read an interesting paper on 
‘* The Results of an Investigation of the Air we Breathe.” 


—Harriet Colfax, a cousin of the late Vice-President Schuyler 
Colfax, has charge of the lighthouse at Michigan City, Michigan. 
When she was appointed the lights were of lard oil, and it was her 
nightly duty to pick her way along a wet and slippery causeway, often 
in the teeth of a heavy gale or when the rain and hail were descending 
in torrents. After reaching the end of the causeway she had to climb 
up a slippery ladder and lightthe lamps. At midnight it was her duty 
to refil! them. 


—The book of Jonah has been corroborated in part. A basalt 
stele found by Father Scheil in the Archzeological Museum at Constan- 
tinople, has on it an Assyrian inscription of King Nabonod, of the 
sixth century, B. C., telling of the destruction of Nineveb, an event 
hitherto found on no monument. 


—Canada proposes to celebrate in 1897 the 400th anniversary of 
the landing of Sebastian Cabot on her shores. 


—The girls who graduate at Newnham College, England, seem 
disinclined to marry. Of 667 graduates of the college known to be 
alive, 108 have married. Of the remaining, 122 are living at home, 
five are doctors, two missionaries, one a bookbinder, one a market 
gardener, and 374 are teachers. 





—Captain Samuel E. White is about to erect at Fort Mill, S. C., a 
monument to the fidelity and devotion of the American slave, and the 
Charleston Mews and Courier suggests that it should not be the grate- 
ful work of one man, but of the whole Southern people. 


—At a recent meeting of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union in 
Buftalo, a communication was sent to Mayor Strong and Police Com 
missioner Roosevelt, of New York, expressing its hearty support of 
their action in enforcing the excise law, and especially the protection 
of First-day as a day of rest. 


—One of the public schools in Chicago is to receive the, name of 
the Bismarck School. This is ridiculous. Schools are named after 
typical Americans, like Washington, Adams, Franklin, etc.; but 
much as we may admire Bismarck’s strength and success, he is no 
example for American children. He made united Germany possible, 
but he has been the exponent of ‘ blood and iron,” of war and force. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 


— The Signa/, the daily paper started in Paris in the interest of 
Protestantism, has met with severe difficulty, and was threatened with 
suspension. Friends, however, have come forward and secured addi- 
tional support, and it is hoped that it will continue its work. It is 
mentioned that the French soldiers, on leaving for Madagascar, were 
supplied at Marseilles by the Protestant pastor with copies of the New 
Testament. 


—It is stated that Cardinal Vaughan (Roman Catholic), previous 
to the elections in England, sent instructions to his priests to use their 
influence to throw over ‘*‘ Home Rule’’ for the present, and support 
only those candidates who would vote for the subsidizing of Roman 
Catholic schools from the rates or taxes. Zhe Christian World, 
(London), in commenting upon this, called it an alliance between the 
Catholic vote and the High Church party to get control of national 
education and throw it back into the denominational and reactionary 
channel, and urged Liberals, and especially Nonconformists, to rec- 
ognize the gravity of the issue and put forth every effort for victory. 


—A Greek inscription from Djerach in Syria, recently added to the 
collection in the Louvre at Paris, contains portions of the laws con- 
cerning the care of vineyards and their protection against thieves. 
The region beyond the Jordan, now a desert, was famous for its grapes 
down to the time of the Arabs. 


. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THERE was a report, last week, that a party of students of Princeton 
University, out on a scientific expedition, had been killed by the 
Bannock Indians, in Wyoming. It proved to be entirely untrue. 
There have been other reports of fights between the Indians and white 
settlers, which are somewhat hard, at this distance, to straighten out. 
It appears, however, that the beginning of the trouble was a 
“ massacre”’ of sixteen Indians by a party of twenty-seven white 
men, about three weeks ago, probably the outcome of a quarrel over 
killing game. The neighborhood in trouble is called the ‘ Jackson’s 
Hole Region,” and is in the northwestern part of Wyoming, near the 
Yellowstone Park, one of the most rugged and impenetrable parts of 
the Rocky Mountains. United States troops,under Colonel Coppinger, 
have been sent there. 

THE elections for the House of Commons in Great Britain were 
substantially completed on the 27th ult. The Conservatives have 
about 340 votes, being a clear majority of the whole body, without 
counting the Liberal, Unionists, who number 70, and are led by Joseph 
Chamberlain, (member for one of the divisions of Birmingham), in 
the House of Commons. 


THE cholera prevails very seriously in Japan. A dispatch from 
Yokohama, on the 28th ult., says that since the outbreak 9,000 
persons have been attacked with the disease, and over 5,000 have 
died. Another Japanese dispatch, the same date, reports that a train 
conveying soldiers, near Kobe, over a line by the sea, was over- 
whelmed by an immense wave, and 140 of the men were drowned. 

THE International Geographical Congress has been in session in 
London, this week. ‘* Arctic Exploration” was the subject under 
discussion on the 29th ult. The Congress appointed a committee of 
six, with Sir Joseph Hooker as President, to draft a resolution calling 
upon the civilived nations of the world to undertake an Antarctic ex- 
ploring expedition. 

In the French elections for members of the Councils General, on 
the 28th, the Republicans made a net gain of 30 seats. Several 
districts are yet to be heard from. (The Councils General are the 


local legislative bodies of the departments, of which there are 87 in 
France. ) 


THE meagre water supply in the eastern part of London is causing 
great suffering among the people. A dispatch on the 2gth says: 
“ The streets are filled with women offering three pence or more for a 
bucket of water, but are unable to get it, for the very good reason 
that there is none. The death rate to East London has been doubled 
since the companies began turning off the flow of water, except for 
abou two hours in the 24.” 





NOTICES. 

*,* Notice.— Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will be held on Third-day, Eighth month 6, 
1895, at 10 o'clock a. m., at Valley meeting- 
house 

special arrangements have been made to 
convey Friends to Maple Station, on Chester 
Valley railroad, three-quarters of a mile from 
the meeting-house. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 
1.42 p.m. train from 12th and Market streets, 
on Second-day (5th), for Maple Station (with- 
out changing cars at Bridgeport), where Friends 
will meet them. Friends residing at German- 
town can take the 1.26 p. m. train from Chelton 
Avenue station, making connection with the 
1.42 train from 12th and Market streets at 
Columbia Avenue station. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the 
city on Second-day evening, who will take the 
7.29 train from Port Kennedy. 

Train will leave Chelton Avenue Station, 
Germantown, at 7.25 a. m., making connection 
at Columbia Avenue with the train leaving 12th 
and Market streets, at 7.42 a. m., on ‘lhird- 
day. 

Tickets good going on Second- and Third- 
days from 12th and Market streets, Spring Gar- 
den street, Columbia avenue, and Chelton 
avenue station, Germantown, and returning to 
12th and Market streets, also to Germantown 
(by changing cars at Columbia Avenue station), 
will be issued at 60 cents the round trip. 

The return train will leave Maple Station a 
4.19 p.m. Ask for Special Tickets to Friends 
Quarterly Meeting at Maple. 

Cuas. E. THOMAs, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 
JosrpH R. WALKER, 


> Committee. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month oc- 
cur as follows : 
. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
. Salem, Salem, _hio. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
. Pelham H. Y. M., Sparta, Ont. 


*,* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur 
as follows: 

4. Newtown oo Pa., 3 p. m. 

11. Harveysburg, O., 3. - p- m. 

3. East Branch, N. J., m. 
Gunpowder, Md., Ola house, 10 a. m. 
Constantia, N. Y. 

5. Warrington ©. M., Menallen, Pa. 
Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. 

7. Burlington Q. M., Mt. Holly, N. J. 

8. Southern, Easton, Md. 

Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 

. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 


Marion. Harland, 


an authority recognized 
by all RO -, says: 


ELEC TRO CON 


imparts a brilliancy, 
without abrasion, here- 
tofore unknown.” 


Send for trial quantity. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 








*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl. | 


edges receipt of the following additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

From a Friend, 

From a Friend, per J. G., 


$ 1.00 


$11.00 
Previously Acknowledged, 82.00 
Amount, 
JoHN ComLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 29. 
*,.* Circular meeting at Newtown, Delaware 
county, Eighth month 4, at 3 o’clock p. m. 
ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 
*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
for the Colored Homes in North Carolina, solic- 
ited by Sarah Williford : 
Thomas Glover, Oxford, N. C., 
Cash, 
Amount, 
JoHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 29. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee have made the following ap- 
pointments : 

An appointed meeting at Haverford, Eighth 
mouth 18, at 3 o'clock. 

Isaac H. HILuLBorn, Clerk. 


*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting - 
EIGHTH MONTH : 
4. Shrewsbury 
11. Pittstown. 
18. Bethpage. 
25. Neversink. 
It is urgently requested that Friends, esfe- 


cially members of the Committee, make an earn- | 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who | 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon | 
He will reply to all inquiries in | 


as possible. 
reference to trains, etc. 
JoserpH T. McDowELt, Clerk. 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS|f 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHING. =z 
00 FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS.MICH. - 


Sas WILLIAM HEACOCK, Rite 


‘Undertaker & Embalmer | 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


$ 5.00 | 
5.00 | 


$10.00 | 


|33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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10.00 | 


$93.00 | 


Se a 16 

You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the 
Chimneys’’— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and_pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


‘Index to 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 





“RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. Rica 


2212 W Strees. 





THE BEST SHOE 


RDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. allace 


FOR LADIES and 
CHILDREN 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second Sty 1 Philadelpnia, Pa. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 





known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
= teen tet In’ - a 


in Wate proofs ip Capea, 

Muslin oe etc. sate, 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Phil=delphia. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


Fearon & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
104 §S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. 





High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance —— 1971. 


_§, P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVENUF, aoe 40th Street and Lan- 
caster Avenue), 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVENUE. (near 25th Sreeet and 
Girard Avenue) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
= ete and other collections made in all parts of 
e city 





Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Ay in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of 


Municipal Savin 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
PREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE SPRING’S THE THING 
maxes THE EGAN TRUSS 


makes 
ee helpful. A constant and unerring 


pinces, relieves & UURES RUPTURE 


No other like it. A painless and permanent 
remedy for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- 
tee rs of testimonials and ¢ endorse- 
ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 


Write THE EGAN w Russ co. 
25 Huron &t., RBOR, MIcH. 


NEW 1895 
ELectTrRic LAWN 


MoweERS 
Light Running, Durable, Satisfactory, 


PRICES: 
12 inch, 14 inch, 16 inch, 18 inch 
$8.75. 50. $5.00. $5.50. 


Duplicate parts easily procurred. 


Edwin L. Pierce, Agt., 


| Brecutive Committee: Wm. H. Bosle 





19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


| 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT + 0, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Genrrat Trust and Bankine Bustwess, Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXEcuTorR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—ReceivER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc. 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 


Vice- Presidents, ry and 
Daniel Miller and a K. Taylor. Willfam M. Byrn. 
enry © Matthews, Soe >- Baker, John L. Blake, 


y, Chairman, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. G 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G { = AR D SURPLUS, 82:000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE » TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Mwecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on naan 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM WN. ELY, Treasurer. 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


MANAGERS 
BFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, BISPHAM, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., Ww. , 
AMIN W. 
@BORGE H. MoFADDEN, 
HENRY ‘TATHALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesreaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSUBANCB 
at actual Net Cost. It is Porety Murua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIons and 
a SugPLus of over THREE Miitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF. PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s =e after five years, with interest #t five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, — by c 


. DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. sata 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicites. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
OHN C. 


PEMBERTON &. RUTCHINSOM 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 








Phillip C. Garrett, — Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life » and Trust Comin of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, Nee day RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; —. i T. WISTA BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. 5 non M of ins t, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; ae: 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; “Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWN ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE OLD WAY 


Stewing kett'e, hot fire, cooking, ring, messing, working, worr 
ing, insipid fruit in winter. a = re 


THE NEW WAY 
THE MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


Put fruit in jars, steam a few minutes. set away foruse. And what 
fruit ! Luscious as ¢ the dar when. pend for circular 


~ ST., Philadel 


oth every Canner 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES 


give over four times the heat of ordinary open fires 
using the same fuel. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN ABJACKSON & BRO., 50 BEEKMAN STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


CANNING FRUIT 


olphia. 





